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EDITORIAL 


HAD hoped to get a chance of seeing all three of the 

Italian operas which were performed at Covent Garden 
this season, but in the end only succeeded in seeing 
Rigoletto twice. While I think it is obviously advisable 
that every devotee of the operatic record should give 
himself an opportunity of seeing every opera at least 
once I believe that the ideal condition for opera will 
be provided when television has advanced sufficiently 
to allow of perfect acting, appearance, and scenery 
being fitted to ideal voices not belonging to the per- 
formers we watch, or at any rate not necessarily belong- 
ing to them. Gigli for instance with all his beauty of 
voice and technical accomplishment as a singer is not 
really an actor at all. There was hardly a moment 
when he was not somebody on a concert platform 
dressed up in doublet and hose. Lina Pagliughi 
with a really beautiful voice and considerable accom- 
plishment as an actress could not look the part of 
Gilda, and Gigli as the Duke was not actor enough to 
bewitch the audience out of the evidence of their eyes. 
At the third performance Luella Paikin took the part of 
Gilda and not only acted and sang delightfully but 
really did look like Gilda, so much like that she was able 
to bewitch the audience into thinking that Gigli was 
giving a better performance of the Duke than he really 
was. Italo Tagliabue, a grand Rigoletto, is so good an 
actor that he could almost convince us that Lina 
Pagliughi was his young daughter, and when he had 
the ideal Gilda in Luella Paikin the last two acts were 
profoundly moving. The gramophone renders us 
independent of tenors who at an angle of forty-five 
degrees make love to sopranos, and I feel sure that the 


latest H.M.V. album of Bohéme with Gigli as Rodolpho 
and Albeness as Mimi has given me more pleasure 
than I should have had on hearing the same perform- 
ance in the opera house. Nevertheless I repeat that it is 
essential for the highest enjoyment of a recorded per- 
formance to have seen an actual performance. For 
instance the famous quartet in the third act of Rigoletto 
Bella figlia dell? amore loses immensely if the listener 
does not visualise the Duke and Maddalena singing 
on one side of a wall quite unconscious that Rigoletto 
and Gilda are singing away on the other side. 


The difficulty of writing an editorial this month will 
be appreciated by readers who know what an important 
book I have been getting ready for press. E.M.G. 
Hand-made Gramophones have most kindly fitted me 
up for my stay in London with one of their magnificent 
Radiograms, and I am glad that I shall have an 
opportunity of giving an account of some of my 
adventures with electrically reproduced music. next 
month. But in order to make any useful comparison 
with the big-horned acoustical instruments at Barra 
I shall have to play through a quantity of the music I 
know best and there has been no time to consider 
doing that for this month. So once again I must beg 
the indulgence of our readers for this very brief editorial, 
and though it is rash to make promises in these days I 
will do my best to write an extra long one next 
month the labour of which will be very considerably 
lightened by the pleasure I am going to enjoy from this 
E.M.G. D.R.5 instrument. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Mozart. The Man and his Works. 

(Gollancz Ltd., 16s.) 

Mr. Turner promises, in his Introduction, “a sufficiently 
full and accurate account of Mozart revealed as far as possible 
in his own words”: and the promise is undoubtedly kept. 
Without any, or hardly any, of the tiresome rhapsodizing too 
many writers on Mozart have indulged in, Mr. Turner, a poet 
who really understands music, gets as close to Mozart—“ the 
most inaccessible of the great masters,” as Schnabel calls him—as 
anyone can reasonably hope to do. 

In the process he presents Leopold Mozart, the father, in the 
round, shows us how constant and great was his influence over 
his son, and how similar the two were in character : except in 
one important particular. Wolfgang, owing, Mr. Turner says, 
to his inordinate sensibility, had no caution. The lack of that 
quality may account for the fact that Mozart never found a 
patron as did Haydn, Beethoven and many other luminaries. 

As Mr. Turner writes : “‘ everywhere Mozart went, he made 
for himself bitter enemies. Every mediocrity who met him im- 
mediately hated him ; only those who loved music more than 
themselves admired and loved him.” And of course, his out- 
spokenness and lack of tact did him no good. His father speaks of 
him as being ‘‘ detested in Vienna by his arrogant manner.” 

Mozart could not allow himself to praise rubbish or inferior 
music. Yet he was, as the author shows in a moving passage, 
one who never failed in compassion, filled with unfailing universal 
sympathy, “‘ a saint who was not a bore.” 

If he had found a patron, if he had been spared “ the constant 
pruning of his worldly hopes,” his destiny might have been very 
different. But not so comes the “ finer bloom and the more 
perfect fruit.” And so he had to live on the edge of poverty, 
humble his proud spirit to beg, and. at the end he was tumbled 
into a common pauper’s vault—a spot no man has ever found—in 
the working out of his sacrificial destiny. To Mozart’s occasional 
flashes of insight into the tragic drama of his life we may ascribe 
the “‘ ferocity of his high spirits ” and his underlying melancholy. 
Though Mr. Turner draws our attention to many early works 
of Mozart and comments interestingly upon them, he treats 
the works of the last twelve years—other than the operas—very 
meagrely. A little mor: than a hundred pages suffice him for the 
narrative, and discussion of the works, of the years covered 
{1779-1 781), besides chapters on “ The Genius of Mozart,” 

The Comic and Tragic i in Mozart’s operas,” and ‘ ‘ Kierkgaard 
on Mozart and Music,” whereas two hundred and fifty pages are 
allotted to the earlier period. 

Perhaps Mr. Turner feels that Mozart’s music in those last 
years becomes too enigmatic and elusive to be discussed in more 
than general terms. Indeed, he says something like that in an 
illuminating paragraph on the overture to “‘ Figaro.” 

“Its effect upon the mind is out of all proportion to its 
impingement on the senses. To hear it is as though one had 
been present at a miracle and had seen a mountain of matter 
blown into a transparent bubble and float vanishing into the 
sky. Your desire to hear that overture again and again and 
again is the simple but intense desire to see the miracle repeated. 
It is an astonishing experience, and it is an experience which 
Mozart is constantly giving us.” 

That is a wonderfully apt description. 

Those who know the combative methods of the author will be 
glad to learn that there are fewer than usual back-handers at 
Brahms, Wagner and Strauss. One statement, however, must 
be challenged. To speak of Handel as an amateur compared 
to Mozart, and as a melodist inferior to Mozart, can only proceed 
from a very superficial view of Handel’s genius : the very sort 
of thing Mr. Turner deplores in another connection. “ Messiah,” 
written by Mozart, would not be a better, but simply a different 
work. 

I hope this exceptionally interesting book will not only find 


By W. J. Turner. 


many readers but remind the gramophone companies that we 
could do with many records of the practically unknown church 
music, of the opera ‘‘ Luco Silla,” and much else, An appendix 
contains a list of works according to the third edition of Kéchel’s 


catalogue (1937). A.R. 


The Orchestra Speaks. By Bernard Shore. (Longmans, 7s. 6d.) 

It is rather surprising that so little that is vital has been written 
about conductors and their art. There are technical works, but 
not much good popular writing. Has solemnity darkened counsel ? 
By far the best article I have read was an American one, from 
which some day I should delight to quote. I lent it to the leader 
of an orchestra, and if he and his colleagues have since drawn 
one unconvulsive bow or unchuckling breath, that is a grand 
tribute to their self-control. That article stands very high among 
my collection of masterpieces of fun. 


Mr. Shore, the gifted viola soloist and leader, here limns a 
dozen of the big conductors, and many less famous men, with a 
keen eye and an apt sense of defining phrases. It is only one man’s 
point of view, but there is plenty of good sense, wisdom and needful 
comment in it. He is kind to his subjects : maybe a wee bit too 
kind. His judgments will give all warm admirers of particular 
conductors better foundations for their fandom. He observes 
shrewdly, and has a sense of fun. One of the best factual features 
is the short analyses of the conductors’ rehearsal treatment of 
various symphonic movements : some of this is as good as moments 
in Tovey. The only German conductor dealt with, by the way, 
appears to be Hindemith, who gets less than half a page. 


The total effect of such a book on me is a humbling one : as 
a G.P. I am left thinking of the marvellous equipment of orchestra! 
players, who get so little fan-shine, and do, with truly amazing 
resource, concentration and divination, so much of the donkey- 
work. Not that I think the less of conductors ; but one can’t get 
away from their dominance and their “‘ readings,”’ and it doesn’t 
take a long lifetime to feed one up fairly well with many of those. 
There is a great deal of prima donnaism among them, when 
all’s said and done, fine musicians though many are. Mr. Shore 
doesn’t mention all who visit us: it is perhaps permissible to 
wonder what he’d have said of X, of Y and Z. 


Anecdotes abound. Vaughan Williams is so modest that ‘‘ he 
has been known to mutter of his own work, as he came off the 
rostrum : ‘ Well, if that’s modern music, I don’t like it!’” I 
wonder if that was said of his latest symphony ? Kreisler, walking 
with a friend one day, saw on a fishmonger’s slab some codfish, 
glassily staring. ‘‘ Heavens,” cried he, ‘‘ they remind me—I 
should have been playing at a concert !”” Harty was accompany- 
ing a foreign pianist, who missed an entry. Conductor and band 
manoeuvred for a couple of bars’ improvisation, and somehow 
the soloist found himself again. Afterwards, he condescendingly 
told Harty that the band was nearly as good as a famous German 
one. ‘ On the contrary, it is better,” flashed Harty. The pianist, 
rather pained, stiffly asked how that could be. “ Because it 
plays two bars more in the finale of that concerto you’ve just done.” 
We ought to have records of rehearsals !_ Haven’t one or two been 
made, for private circulation ? 

There are, of course, several ‘‘ Tommyisms,”’ none the worse 
if occasionally of the ‘‘O yeah?” or ben trovatore brand. At the 
opera, the great man is supposed to make his majestic entry, 
say casually to the leader, ‘“* We are performing Figaro to-night, 
are we not?” and be told, in horror, ‘‘ Oh, no, Sir Thomas, it 
is Seraglio!*’ ‘* My dear fellow, you amaze me!” With that he 
closes the Figaro score on the desk, and proceeds to conduct 
Seragliofrom memory. Here is excellent value, even in amusement 
only, but there are more solid values for us all. We are left 
pondering many questions, human and artistic. This is a book 
that I believe every music-lover will enjoy. W. R.A. 
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Music, Health and Character. By Dr. Agnes Savill. Third 
Edition (John Lane, 5s.). 

Narratives of conversions are, as a rule, rather boring and 
tiresome, but Dr. Savill’s story of her gradual awakening to 
music proves a notable exception to this rule : and the fact that 
her book has.reached its third edition shows that it has been 
appreciated. , 

There must be many, however, who are still hovering on the 
brink, or professing an enthusiasm they do not yet feel, who 
would be encouraged after reading so frank and honest an account 
as this ; the news, in the preface to this edition, that Dr. Savill’s 
enjoyment of music has only deepened with the years. 

Her period of active antagonism, convincingly described, was 
broken down by one of Busoni’s piano recitals, and by a player- 
piano. Surely, however, Dr. Savill does not mean, as she says on 
page 12, that she now reads nothing about music except concert 
programmes. Ifso, I hope she will at once repair the omission and 
start a musician’s bookshelf. 

Busoni, Pachman, Madame Carreno, taught her much about 
Chopin and Beethoven, but it was some time before she capitulated 
to orchestral music. (She says she cannot yet distinguish between 
flute, oboe and clarinet. I advise a thorough study of the in- 
struments of the orchestra records, H.M.V. or Columbia.) 
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“ Parsifal ” brought about this awakening, but I think the author 
will come to see she has over-estimated the worth of his opera. 
It certainly is far from being the “ culminating perfection of 
opera.”” The Flower Maidens alone see to that! If she had 
selected “‘ The Mastersingers,”’ I should agree. 

Dr. Savill’s book is so stimulating I want to stop writing about 
it to argue with her. She has a very sound chapter on the 
popularising of good music, but is a little hard on the critical 
fraternity, and she has not fully estimated the educative value 
of gramophone and wireless—very much greater than that of 
the now rare piano-player. No doubt the author will deal more 
fully with this point when another edition is called for, as I know 
her to be a keen gramophile. This chapter wants bringing up 
to date in places. It is long since Percy Scholes was music critic 
of the Observer and Robin Legge has been gathered to his fathers 
for many years. 

The last section of the book deals convincingly with the 
therapeutic value of music and treads the dangerous ground of 
music and morals without, however, moralising. There are 
some misprints among the names and titles. Lodge should be Loge ; 
and the great song from “‘ Orfeo ” is made nonsense of if read as 
Che faré Eurydice, instead of senza Eurydice ! 

A.R. 





LAWRENCE TIBBETT 


by W. S. MEADMORE 


SPLENDIDLY proportioned for all his height, Lawrence 

Tibbett immediately impresses with his immense vitality 
and a personality which is fantastic, charming and overwhelming. 
He talks as well as he sings and you would never guess his age 
from his unlined, youthful face. And there is a great deal in 
him of the optimism, courage and high spirits of youth. 

I had the queerest interview with him when he was recently 
in this country and staying at the Savoy. I had not intended to 
stay for longer than an hour, actually we talked for over four. It 
was a singular conversation ; Lawrence Tibbett should have been 
the theme, but the theme became so hidden in the ensuing varia- 
tions that it was almost lost in the secondary themes of other 
personalities. And these delightful variations were always being 
interrupted by discreet rappings at the door and a too heavily 
scored part for the telephone. 

Chaliapin, Caruso: we discussed their art, and Tibbett 
told me of the immense influence these two singers had had upon 
him. Always I tried to get him back to the theme of Tibbett, 
always he was reticent, reluctant to develop this theme, willing at 
any opportunity to go off at a tangent. In this article I have 
endeavoured to keep to the theme ! 

When I first entered his appartment a voice was saying into the 
telephone : “‘ Who’s giving the concert—the girl or me?”’ Any 
egoism that might have been expressed in that sentence was 
negatived by a roar of laughter. The voice and the laugh belonged 
to Lawrence Tibbett. I explained to him the object of my visit, 
that I thought readers of THz GRAMOPHONE would be interested 
in some account of his career. 

“* Well,”’ he said, “‘ I guess mine is the usual sort of story. One 
starts with an objective, but it isn’t all so easy as that. One also 
begins with certain inferiorities and inhibitions which have to be 
overcome. People born strong are in a serious way 6f becoming 
weak, those who are uncertain of themselves at the start have the 
best chance of eventually winning through. I think this formula 
applies to people of the theatre. Most of the prominent, if not the 
really great musicians, have been born in humble circumstances, 
and had to overcome many obstacles.” 

“ That’s a grand opening,” I remarked. ‘“‘ Goon.” He didn’t. 
He went off at a tangent. 

“TI had an argument at lunch to-day with Lady Oxford about 
Toscanini,” he inconsequentially continued. “I admire him 





Lawrence Tibbett 


profoundly, to the limit of his publicity. He has been put on a 
pedestal and succeeds in living there. My wife and I have a farm in 
Connecticut, two hours’ journey from New York. It’s an old farm 
house built about 150 years ago, with 72 acres of woodland and 
orchards and meadows, and a lake. It’s called Honey Hill Farm. 
We go there week-ends to rest and be quiet. Toscanini is coming to 
stay there with us. When he comes there is a question I must ask 
him and that is whether he considers a conductor can get the 
greatest results by fear, by intimidating those who are collaborating 
with him, or by love.” 

I begged him not to drag red herrings across the path of his 
career. He laughed, and talked of his reception in this country, 
and said that the praise which had pleased him most was the 
verdict of one critic that he had ‘‘ sung a simple song well.” 

** I was born in a wild and woolly town—Bakersfield, California 
—the centre of the oil industry of the U.S.A. Father was an old- 
fashioned silent-film sheriff who shot people. He was shot by the 
most famous bandit in California. 

“The American Who’s Who states that I made my operatic 
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debut with the Metropolitan Opera Company as Valentine, in 
‘Faust.’ I did nothing of the kind. My first appearance was in 
the smallest part in any opera. It was not evena solo. It was the 
part of the monk, Tchelkalov, in ‘ Boris Godunov.’ All I had to do 
was to sing a duet with another monk in the wings and then 
walk silently across the stage. 

“ That was typical of my career, a ‘ cock-eyed ’ one if you like. 
I studied to be an orchestral conductor, wanted to be an actor, 
and turn out to be an operatic singer. I only started to study 
singing when I found myself in an operatic company. 

“It was on the first day of the year 1925 that I emerged from 
obscurity. Then I was a mass of complexes ; ashamed of my too 
humble beginnings, and trying to invest my life with an absurd 
glamour. It was then that I gave out that I had made my debut 
in ‘ Faust.’ Ridiculous, I know, but then my life has been full of 
ridiculous things. 

“* My singing teacher was Frank la Forge, now the best known 
accompanist in the States and the most expensive teacher in New 
York. Frank got me a job in the Metropolitan Opera Company 
by suggesting that I could learn quickly. They didn’t want me, at 
the most they thought I had a pretty voice. I was asked if I knew 
anything about opera. I said, ‘ Absolutely nothing.’ I didn’t 
know one role. 

“Father was killed when I was seven years old. Shot by a 
famous bandit who held up stage coaches in the finest tradition of 
the old days of the wild west, Father and he shot it off and father 
got the worst of it. Then father’s brother stepped in, took a pot 
shot at the bandit, and killed him. It is a famous episode in the 
history of Bakersfield, if not to the rest of the world. 

“Four days before this, father had given me the hell of a 
spanking for running home from school. I’d had a fight and got 
badly licked. I went home, sobbing my heart out, thinking I’d, 
get some sympathy. Did I? I got another thrashing and was 
sent straight back to school. I received all my meagre education 
in a public—what you would call an elementary—school. 

“ That incident is like a theme running through my life. Some- 
one always spanks me and sends me back to something I’ve been 
trying to run away from. 

** My family were pioneers and both on my mother’s and father’s 
side, came from Celtic stock—Welsh, Scotch and Irish ancestors. 
That explains a lot in me. I don’t think British people realise as 
much as they should that it was their adventurous spirit which 
created America, and that America is really their offspring.” 

** Red herring,” I interrupted. “‘ Story, please.” 

“Sorry,” said Tibbett. ‘I was the youngest of four children. 
Mother soon spent what little money father had left. She had to 
work, and how she worked for us. 

** My eldest brother had a beautiful voice. He was the only one 
of the family who received a really good musical education. He 
became a singer and made a name for himself in musical comedy. 
Now he’s a miner in the Mojave Desert, California. 

“‘ When father died the scene moves to Los Angeles. Mother 
managed to buy a boarding-house. For a while she ran it very 
successfully, then more and more unsuccessfully. For a few years, 
however, she kept us together and put me though a co-educational 
school, I never managed to get into college. I wanted to, but the 
War came along. I joined up when I was nineteen, in 1917. 

“* My voice wasn’t a great asset to me in the navy. Most times 
I was told to ‘ Stop that noise.’ It rattled me, I had a fight with 
one fellow who couldn’t bear the sound of my voice. I won. After 
that I was allowed to sing. My fists alone had established that 
right. 

“‘T had begun to earn my way when I was sixteen, working in a 
newspaper office at week-ends. During school vacations I got 
jobs on the Californian fruit farms, picking fruit. I ate more than 
I picked. I still eat fruit occasionally. 

“Tt all ends up in a simple man standing on a stage singing a 
simple song.” 

“Not yet,” I said. 
through the story.” 

“ All right,” said Tibbett. ‘‘ Well, I managed somehow to get 
through high school, heaven knows how. It lasted five years. 


“Red herring. We're only halfway 


‘taken me half my life to forget most of it. 
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Trigonometry, philosophy, economics, geography, history, it has 
Now, fortunately, I 
couldn’t imagine myself solving the simplest algebraic problem. 
Only thing of any value to me that I learnt at school was acting. 
The school had an excellent dramatic department where I picked 
up something of acting, singing and music. 

“* Finally, after all this I emerged some time as Pish-Ta in 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘The Mikado.’ 

** But between school and this I had to make a living, then and 
for many years to come the chief factor in life was the economic 
urge. There were times when rent was a weekly problem ; once 
I was precious near evicted. More crucial still was when I had to 
raise money on a life insurance to get to New York and have more 
lessons. 

“* My early years were little else but doing things I didn’t 
want to do, because I had to, and wanting and working for some- 
thing that I never could possibly be. At this time I got to know 
almost by heart Berlioz’s manual of orchestration and attended al! 
the rehearsals of the Los Angeles symphony orchestra. I was 
crazy to be a conductor. I used to try and forget about music 
by studying tonal balance—English audiences are full of people 
who, throughout a performance, keep their eyes glued to a score, as 
if music was something for the eyes and not for the ears. Music 
should be something to throw you back on yourself, and make you 
forget your English. Don’t you feel that? ” 

**T feel nothing about it,” I said. ‘“‘ It’s a red herring.” 

“* Perhaps you’re right,”’ said Tibbett. 

** Mike Newman, the showman, gave me my first real chance to 
sing in public, at Grauman’s old Million Dollar Theatre. Years 
after, he came to see me when I was making a film on the Twentieth 
Century Studios, Hollywood. ‘ Hello, Mike,’ I said, ‘ glad to see 
you, you owe me some money.’ ‘ How’s that ? ’ he said, astonished 
* Why,’ I said, ‘ you’ve been telling everybody that you found me 
and paid me fifteen dollars every time I sang. I only got ten. 
Where’s the back pay ?’ 

“When my good times came, I began to receive offers to go 
abroad. For years I put off accepting these offers until such time 
when I had gained more confidence in myself and had more to 
offer—something of myself, my time, my country. Then I came 
to Europe, and one of your prominent critics said, ‘ This promising 
young man bills himself as a baritone. Not at all. He’s a bass.’ 
There’s still something of the cowboy in me: that put me back 
on my haunches. That was after my first appearance in this 
country at the Queen’s Hall. I’d already appeared in ‘ Tosca,’ 
and given what I considered a fair performance. Very nervous, I 
did not give of my best, but it was not awfully bad. Then I gavea 
song recital. I thought I sang pretty well as singing goes, and was 
sure that I had made a tremendous success—I never had met such 
enthusiasm elsewhere. All these strange people yelling and 
shouting made me think that I was better than I thought I was ! 
Next morning I read about myself in the newspapers. I’d been 
right about myself after all. 

“I don’t claim to know a lot about German lieder. I went to 
the Continent and sang lieder. I sang some of Mr. Brahms’s 
and Mr. Strauss’s songs in the cities where they were written. It 
pleased me that the critics seemed to think it was good. At least 
they said I presented a fresh approach to them. I hope that was 
meant well. 

“* If my self-conceit ever begins to get the better of me I put 
one of my own records on the gramophone. Listening to my own 
voice sobers me. Until I heard my first record I thought I was a 
good singer. The gramophone is my severest critic and my 
greatest surprise. I find it far more nerve-racking to make a record 
of one song than to give a concert of twenty. I don’t like making 
records, and when I have made them I infinitely perfer listening to 
other people’s ! 

** All my recording has been done in America, and I imagine 
that I have now made about forty-five records.” 

I think if I had stayed another four. hours he might have told 
me something about himself. But it was an experience meeting 
him. We’ve arranged to meet again in 1939. That’s when he next 
comes again to this country. 
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ITALIAN AND FRENCH OPERA AT COVENT 


GARDEN, 


1924-38 


by Harold D. Rosenthal 


| GORING through a trunk of old lumber a short time ago, 
I came across a Covent Garden Opera Prospectus for 1910, 
and the repertory amazed me, to say the least, for this is what I 
found: Bellini’s La Sonnambula, D’Erlanger’s Tess, Donizetti’s 
Linda di Chamounix and Luciade Lammermoor, Leoncavallo’s J Pagliacci, 
Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, Meyerbeer’s Ugonotti, Puccini’s 
Bohéme, Tosca, and Butterfly, Rossini’s Il Barbiere, and Verdi’s 
Aida, Otello, Rigoletto, Traviata and Trovatore all to be sung in 
Italian. The French operas were listed as Debussy’s Pelléas et 
Meélisande, Delibes’ Lakmé, Charpentier’s Louise, Gounod’s Faust 
and Romeo et Juliet, Lapara’s Habaiera and Saint-Saéns’ Samson 
et Dalila. The Ring and Tristan were the only German works. 
Thus there was a repertory of 28 operas in all of which sixteen 
were Italian, seven French, and five German. 


Then I turned my thoughts to the season that has just finished 
at Covent Garden. We have had fifteen operas, twelve German, 
three Italian and no French. These three Italian operas received 
only seven performances as against the twenty-eight German 
representations—what a change has taken place since 1910! 
This apparent apathy on the part of the management towards 
Italian and French opera is a lamentable state of affairs and one 
which calls for some sort of action on the part of opera lovers 
if they wish to open the eyes of the management to the fact that 
the so-called “‘ International ”’ season was no more than a “ Ger- 
man ”’ opera festival, with a brief interruption during the final 
weeks, when they condescended to give seven performances in 
Italian. 


This falling off in Italian and French opera seems to have been 
evident from the time that Sir Thomas Beecham took over 
command at Covent Garden in 1932, and it is very interesting to 
look at the Italian and French repertory at Covent Garden from 
1924—(the year that Bruno Walter began his eight years tenure 
as chief conductor there) till the present day. 

The year 1924 was the first real International season on the old 
pre-war lines since 1914, and it was a year during which the 
management played for safety and gave the usual box office 
certainties : but the years 1925-31 as faras Italian and French opera 
are concerned can be termed “ theseven years of plenty,”’ whilethe 
seven years from 1932-8 can be termed “‘ theseven years of famine.” 


In 1925 Toti Dal Monte made her debut in Lucia de Lammermoor— 
(never given since that year, although there is a rumour about 
that Lina Pagliughi has been trying to persuade the management 
to revive it next season): 1925 was also Jeritza year, and her 
appearances were I believe greeted with such enthusiasm as used 
to be accorded to Melba, while the audiences began to talk of 
‘* Jeritza Nights.”” She sang in Giordano’s Fedora (never given 
since that year) and in Tosca. Another of Giordano’s operas was 
given that season, Andrea Chénier an opera that is extremely 
popular in Italy, but little played in England, in this opera 
Lauri-Volpi made his debut. Other operas that year were 
Butterfly, Il Barbiere, Aida, and Rigoletto. In Aida Elizabeth 
Rethberg made her debut, and yet like Toti Dal Monte and 
Lauri-Volpi she never returned the following year or the one 
after that. Dal Monte in fact has.never returned to Covent 
Garden at all, Lauri-Volpi only after an absence of eleven years, 
while Rethberg had to wait until 1934 before she appeared at 
the Opera again, and then it was only by accident, for Dino 
Borgioli being ill, La Bohéme was substituted for La Cenerentola; 
the Mimi that season, Eide Norena, was being presented at court, 
and Rethberg who happened to be in London took the part, 





Jeritza as Sieglinde 


then followed engagements in 1935 and 1936. But it seems 
typical of Covent Garden to ignore great singers after they have 
made their debuts at Covent Garden for many years after, and 
there are numerous examples of this in the next few years. In 
1925 too, Benvenuto Franci made his debut as Scarpia, and sang 
Figaro, Gerard and Amonasro, yet he had to wait until 1931 for 
another engagement. 


The year 1926 saw more courage on the part of the management 
and Boito’s Mephistopheles was restored with Chaliapin, Merli and 
Scacciata. This is an opera we are longing to see again with 
Pinza in the title role. Bruno Walter gave a magnificent Don 
Giovanni with Leider, Lehmann, Schumann and Stabile: 
while Wolf-Ferrari’s. I Giojelli della Madonna was another novelty 
with Jeritza, Merli and Elvira Cassazza. The other Italian 
operas that year were Bohéme, Gianni Schicchi, Il Barbiere and 
Otello. French opera was represented by Manon, with Fanny 
Heldy and Ansseau—another opera we would like to see again, 
and Thais with Jeritza and Ravel’s L’ Heure Espagnole. 

In 1927 came a revival of Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots, but in 
Italian however, under the name of Ugonotti with Guglielmetti 
Scacciata, John O’Sullivan and Kipnis. Then there was the first 
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Turandot ; the sole Il Trovatore that Covent Garden have given 
in the last fifteen years with Leider, Pertile, Armando Borgioli 
and Olsweska. Sigrid Onegrin made her only appearance that 
year and was never re-engaged. The other Italian works were 
Tosca, Aida, and Rigoletto, and Bizet’s Carmen was the only French 
work that year. 


Coming to 1928 we find Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliacci 
two operas that Covent Garden must think very novel, for although 
announced for this year’s season, Bohéme was given instead. Fancy 
these two operas only given in one International season since 
1924! Cavalleria had a magnificent Santuzza in Dusolina Gianinni, 
a soprano who should be singing every year at Covent Garden 
in such roles as Aida, Butterfly, Donna Anna, but whom for some 
unaccountable reason has never been re-engaged. Boris Goudonof 
was sung in Italian that year with Chaliapin: while Bohéme, 
Turandot, Aida and Otello, completed the Italian offerings. Four 
French operas were given that year. Carmen, Louise, Faust— 
another opera whose revival would eagerly be received—and the 
only Samson et Dalila in the period under review. 


The year 1929 will be remembered as Ponselle year, and the 
operas that year and in the following two seasons were designed to 
show off this great artist to her best advantage. In 1929 she 
sang in Norma and La Gioconda. While the rest of the repertory 
in 1929 consisted of Manon Lescaut, Bohéme, Tosca, Turandot, 
Boris and Don Giovanni. 

The year 1930, besides being another Ponselle year saw the debuts 
of two notable artists, Gigli and Pinza. Gigli re-appeared in 1931 
and then was absent for seven years, while Pinza had to wait 
until 1934 before he sang again, and although he re-appeared in 
1934-5 and 6, his absence this year and last is to be deplored. 
Gigli sang in Andrea Chénier, Marta (only one performance, the 
first and last for many years), Traviata with Ponselle, and Tosca. 
Montemezzi’s L’Amore dei Tre Re was given with the vetefan 
composer present and sung by Ponselle, Merli and Pinza. Norma 
was sung once again, and Butterfly, Aida, Otello and Rigoletto 
completed the Italian repertory that year. That was the “ peak 
year’ as far as Italian opera was concerned, for so successful 
was the season that it was decided to extend it a further two weeks ! 
Two French works were also given, the only Romeo et Juliette for 
many years (except the excerpt on Melba’s farewell), and it was 
sung by Edith Mason, Burdino, Brownlee and Pinza as Friar 
Lawrence. Pelléas et Mélisande was the other French opera. 


Although 1931 was not so much a peak year from the point 
of view of the length of the season and the number of operas in 
the repertory, 1931 probably represents the peak year as far as 
the artistic side of Italian opera at Covent Garden is concerned, 
for not only did it see Tulio Serafin in the conductor’s seat for 
most of the operas, but some of the Scala scenery was lent, and 
Giovacchino Forzano was the producer—he was the librettist 
of Suor Angelica, Il Piccolo Marat, Lodoletta, and countless others— 
La Forza del Destino with Pertile, Ponselle, Franci, Pasero and 
Pederzini (why has she never re-appeared ?) was the most note- 
worthy achievement that year. Cortis made his only appearances 
here as Calaf in Turandot, and in Fédora, and evoked great enthu- 
siasm. Gigli sang in Rigoletto with Noel Eadie and Benvenuto 
Franci and in Bohéme. Traviata was given again and since then 
has been neglected, while Falstaff, Gianni Schicchi and Tosca 
completed the programme. 

The threat to the very existence of the opera house came in 
1932, and Sir Thomas Beecham’s rescue meant the four week 
Wagner festival which ushered in the “‘ seven lean years.” 


Five Italian operas were given during the 1933 season, the 
performances of most of them, especially the Aida with Francesco 
Battaglia, Nina Giani, Armando Borgioli, and valiant Eva Turner 
were nothing short of disastrous, they need not have been, but 
bad casting cannot possibly make these operas a success, for 
Italian opera must be sung. Bohéme, Tosca and Otello were given, 
and an attempt was made to resuscitate Don Carlos, but a poor 
tenor, Lappas, instead of Merli or Pertile, Autori as Philip instead 
of Pinza and Tomei in the lesser bass part safely buried the work 
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for many years as far as Covent Garden is concerned. One 
French work was given, La Damnation, de Faust. 


In 1934 only four Italian works were given, Bohéme, Otello, 
Turandot, and a great novelty La Cenerentola. The season was 
notable for Conchita Supervia’s first appearance at Covent 
Garden, and for Gino Marinuzzi a first rate Italian conductor. 


The following year 1935 was a little brighter, with the three 
Rossini works, Cenerentola, L’ Italiana and Il Barbiere being given, 
the last mentioned of these works received a magnificent third 
performance with Guissepe de Luca as Figaro, Pinza as Don 
Basilio, Borgioli as Almaviva and Lily Pons as Rosina: La 
Bohéme was rather upsetting that year as owing to Grace Moore’s 
debut the opera house became rather like a cinema. 


In 1936 only three Italian operas were given (four if we include 
the one Bohéme that took the place of Hoffman owing to the latter not 
being quite ready on its first night). Aida was noteworthy for the 
re-appearances of Rethberg and Lauri-Volpi: and a magnificent 
Amneris in the person of Gertrude Wettergren, another of those 
artists whom despite a terrific success has not re-appeared, and 
whom we would like to see as Carmen and Delilah. Rigoletto 
fared badly that year with Sved and Perras, while Tosca gave us 
three Scarpias and three Cavaradossis, the last performance with 
Cigna, Lugo and Schoeffler being the best. French opera came 
back once more with Les Contes D’ Hoffman in which Pinza’s 
performance caused a furore, and also Louise. 


The year 1937 is still fresh in our memories, and really should 
not be called a lean year—but there was some terrible mis-casting 
especially in Don Pasquale, Falstaff and in Carmen, while the 
less said about Prince Igor the better. 


This year we have been given only three Italian operas and all 
hope of any originality seems to have left the management. 


Looking back over the last fifteen years we find that on ten 
seasons we have had Bohéme and Tosca, on seven Aida and 
Rigoletto, on six Turandot and Otello and on four Butterfly. There 
have been only two seasons when Traviata has been given and 
two when Andrea Chénier has been given, and only one Mephisto- 
pheles, Marta, Lucia, Gioconda, Trovatore, Samson et Dalila, Faust 
to mention but a few. 


That Verdi wrote Luisa Miller, Simone Boccanegra, that Doni- 
zetti wrote L’Elisir D’ Amore and that Mascagni wrote L’Amico 
Fritz does not seem to have occurred to Covent Garden. While 
French works like La Juive, L’ Africana, Le Fongleur de Notre-Dame, 
are apparently unknown quantities. As for modern Italian opera 
I go as far as suggesting that Respighi’s La Fiamma, Wolf- 
Ferari’s Jl Campiello and Zandonai’s Guilitta @ Romeo cannot 
possibly fare as badly as last year’s Prince Igor or Carmen. 


The question of artists is closely bound up with the success o1 
failure of a season, and I have tried to point out that wrong casting 
and the ignoring of brilliant artists after one season only at Covent 
Garden have no little effect on the opinions of some of those 
lovers of Italian and French opera. In an interview before the 
present opera season Sir Thomas Beecham said : ‘‘ When we 
come to Italian opera, it is found that the idea of the public is 
to hear singers rather than works.’”’ Surely if that is the case, 
the whole problem of a narrow and restricted repertory at Covent 
Garden is solved, for if the public wants to hear Gigli they will 
flock to hear him in Bohéme, La Gioconda or even to sing Three Blind 
Mice. The favourites are (or ought to be) people like Martinelli, 
Gigli, Giannini, Pagliughi and Pinza, and I am confident that 
L’Amico Fritz with Gigli will fill the house just like Bohéme does, 
and that Pagliughi in Lucia will prove as effective a draw as 
Rigoletio. 


In conclusion I would appeal to all those who are desirous of 
seeing originality in next season’s repertory at Covent Garden, 
and who desire the season to be truly “‘ International,” and not a 
German opera festival, to try their utmost to open the eyes of 
those gentlemen in charge there to this fact, in whatever manner 
they think the best. 
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it starts 
monday 
July 4* 


Imhof’s famous end-of-season radio sale begins this year on Monday, July 4th, at 9.30 a.m. There isn’t 
another radio sale in the country to compare with this great bargain event! For not only are the pick of 
our slightly-used demonstration models and sets we have taken in part exchange marked down to a fraction 
of their original prices, but every set has been thoroughly overhauled and fully tested by our own service 
engineers. What is more—every set priced at £5 and over carries the official ‘“‘ Imhof-Tested ”’ label. 
This is our guarantee (and yours!) of the first class reconditioned set. More ‘than a hundred models are 
waiting to be snapped up by lucky shoppers this year and they include almost every leading make and 
type of radio on the market. Come and see them! You'll never forgive yourself if you miss such an 
opportunity as this. If you cannot call, write for a copy of the complete list of bargains—you can order by 
post with absolute confidence ! 


IMHOFS 


radio sale=every set fully tested! 











great end-of-season 





BEGINS 9-30 A.M. . . . BE EARLY! 


CA 











SEND FOR SALE LIST TO ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.1 MUS. 5944 
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20, Sudbury Court, 
Wembley, 
Middlesex. 


























12th May, 1938. 


E.M.G. Hand-made Gramophones Ltd., 
11, Grape Street, W. C. 2. | 


Dear Sirs, 


I have now had the Mark IX gramophone for 
two days, and I have been able to play a representative 
selection of records upon it. 


E feel I cannot speak too highly of the 
results it gives. Judging the reproduction simply as 
music, its natural undistorted quality is the greatest 
achievement. But when added to this quality there is 
such delicacy and detail, and such brilliant volume, all 
from fibre needles, I can assure you that the claims you 
make for your instruments are fully justified. Finally, 
the finish, on even such an inexpensive instrument, is 
most pleasing. 


I would like you to know that I first came 
across your advertisement in the New Statesman some years 
ago, and somewhat later I received your Monthly Letter, 
and then came up to Grape Street to buy a few records. 
Now I am the proud owner of an E.M.G. gramophone, and I 
hope to pay many more visits to your shop, visits which, 
from past experience, I am sure will be happy ones. I 
feel particularly grateful for the friendly attention I 
have always received from you, even when only buying a 
packet of needles. 


Once again I would like to thank you for the 
instrument, and wish you ever growing success in your 
work of making available the treasure of recorded music. 


Yours truly, 


A Coser 











E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
11 GRAPE STREET, W.C.2 (behind the Princes Theatre) 
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by G. N. 


JN England enthusiasm for any cause is always tempered with 
a measure of that form of level-headedness which is often 
regarded as a hall-mark of sanity. Now level-headedness may 
very well be an integral part of the make-up of a successful 
business man, but in a musician it is the very devil. For no artist 
can exist without a burning enthusiasm for his calling, and it is 
only from the brightness and warmth of the fires of his imagination 
that the ordinary listener may hope to glean, in some measure, 
the spiritual comfort which true art alone can provide ; and 
incidentally, by his gleaning, the listener establishes the main 
humanitarian justification for the artist’s existence. 

If we define level-headedness as the inability to enthuse, we 
shall more easily understand what the philosopher meant when 
he said that level-headedness was the father of mediocrity : and 
we may realise to some extent why we are so often confronted 
by musicians who are not artists, than whom there can be few 
more soul-destroying frauds. 

Of European nations possibly only the French have less innate 
instinct for music as an art than have the English : and to support 
this statement there is the case of Berlioz, the only really great 
composer their country has ever produced, a fact which the 
French nation persistently ignore and the English habitually 
forget. 

But superficially at least the cause of music is flourishing in 
England, if only imperially, as for a coronation. There are 
performances in plenty of the established “ classics ” in London, 
and also in the provinces, though here in rather less profusion ; 
but it is pertinent to enquire just what is the artistic merit of 
such routine work, necessary as it is to provide a basis for the 
musical life of the country but not nearly sufficient for our full 
needs. 

Obviously the ultimate answer depends upon the standard 
which the critic sets for himself ; and it would be better to realise 
that many conceft-notices are only favourable because the 
standard demanded has been that of the “‘ Promenades,’’ than 
to contine harbouring a misguided impression that our British 
orchestras are the best in the world. They are not. 

Please read this carefully before writing any indignant letters 
based on the philosophy of ‘‘ My Country right or wrong” : 
and bear in mind that I have not written that British orchestras 
are the worst in the world, but merely that they are not the best. 

The reader may test this assertion for himself each season in 
London, when opportunities are provided for raising our critical 
standards, by the visits of the Berlin Philharmonic and Vienna 
Philharmonic orchestras (among others) ; on these occasions 
our preconceived ideas of just what an orchestra ought to be 
nearly always undergo a more or less drastic revision according to 
our memories of previous visits. 

The obvious assumption is that our own orchestral musicians 
are on the whole merely technically competent, without being 
finished artists with all the pride in their status which the term 
artist implies. Indeed, a healthy pride cannot exist without 
great attainments to justify it : and what once held great promise 
may so easily degenerate into empty conceit. 

Chapter and verse should perhaps be provided for so revolting 
a state of affairs : but no names, no pack-drill, and one example 
must suffice. 

At a recent rehearsal of Tchaikovsky’s E minor symphony, 
an eminent guest-conductor from abroad spent a considerable 
amount of time trying to impress upon the brass-section of one 
of our finest orchestras the correct way in which to play a section 
of the first movement ; and to the players’ disgrace, it must be 
recorded that they remained surly, as if they knew all there was 
to know about the work and its interpretation, and regarded the 
baton as a mere “ will-o’-the-wisp ’’ which they allowed to hover 
over their heads as if on sufferance. 


ORCHESTRAL MUSIC IN ENGLAND 


SHARP 
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When this state of affairs had persisted for some considerable 
time, the conductor was at last constrained to remark: “ It 
seems that you expect me to follow you: that is not right.” 
Certainly it is not right, but it is a common fault with British 
orchestras which will often play a work through at rehearsal 
in the manner in which they are accustomed, without taking 
more notice of the conductor’s wishes than they need. In this 
particular instance it must be recorded in mitigation that the 
orchestra did give a rough approximation to the reading required 
when the time came for the concert performance. 

But the writer had just previously heard two concerts by the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Dr. Furtwangler, and was. 
unable to avoid making a mental comparison as regards general 
phrasing and detail work : and judged as impartially as possible, 
the German orchestra seemed superior in every respect. 

One of the works played on this occasion was the Brandenburg; 
concerto for pianoforte, flute, violin and strings ; and though the 
performance was fine, there was one entirely subsidiary aspect 
which was very noticeable. While Dr. Furtwangler was playing 
the long solo passage at the end of the first movement, there was 
absolute silence among the members of the orchestra and a 
complete absence of fidgeting or whispering ; now I can imagine 
anyone unfamiliar with the disgusting manners of some of our 
own players saying “‘ I should think so indeed.” And it does seem 
an extraordinary complaint to make, but it is unfortunately 
justified. 

Fundamentally the problem resolves itself upon the character 
of the British orchestral musician who, in common with the 
British painter and the British author, unfortunately prides 
himself that his art is merely his job and not his whole life. It 
is also equally unfortunate that the chances of our “ pseudo- 
artists’ suddenly or even gradually executing a volte-face are 
extremely remote ; for it is almost impossible to persuade any 
Englishman that he can only really justify his existence in one 
sphere of activity in one life-time. 

But one cannot blame the individual too much because he 
is unable to rise above circumstances which lead him to work 
primarily that he and his family may eat, rather than that he may 
justify himself in his own eyes according to a particular sense of 
values which must seem high-falutin, snobbish and senseless to 
the majority, and in times of depression even to the artist himself. 

The position is not made any easier by the existence of a 
pernicious entertainment tax, nor by the fact that no government 
has yet thought it worth while to subsidise music in this country 
in any form ; presumably the official attitude is that there will 
never be any representative proportion of the public sufficiently 
interested in art to make it worth while spending money on music 
in an electioneering campaign. 

A further obstacle is the Englishman’s lack of time for devotion 
to any one interest ; he has neither the time nor the inclination 
to excel at anything, but would rather muddle along with a 
little knowledge of several facets of life. This characteristic trait 
is obviously the abomination of desolation in the artistic world. 
And apparently the Englishman will’ never realise that a paltry 
three score years and ten are not enough in which to become a 
fine musician ; let alone entertain any futile ideas of tackling 
other occupations in spare time. 

So much for the performance of orchestral music : let us now 
consider how audiences have reacted to this spate of uninspired 
sound. 

Presumably in accordance with nature’s levelling process, 
English audiences are no more enlightened than English per- 
formers : slovenly performances of the “ classics’ are received 
in Queen’s Hall with as much rapture as inspired renderings, and 
critics do little or nothing to improve the position. 

They, too, acclaim poor renderings as being masterly and vice 
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versa : and are always at pains to point out that Herr So-and-So 
gave what would have been a fine reading of such-and-such a 
work except for his over-exuberant wagging of the head or willowy 
bending of the trunk or other irrelevant detail. The contortions of 
a conductor do not matter at all—surely it should not be necessary 
to say this—it is merely a question of the resulting sound : and the 
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critic is intended to judge the performance of the music and not a 
display of gymnastics. ; 

We may conclude then that audiences lack discrimination, 
and that the critics have contributed largely to the defects of 
both performers and listeners by neglecting their primary duty 
—that of criticising the music in a way calculated to help all 
concerned with music as an art. 





DVORAK 


By RICHARD HOLT 


va 

VORAK (1841-1904), Smetana (1824-1884) and Fibich 

(1850-1900) dominated the music of Czecho-Slovakia during 
the last half of the nineteenth century, of which a Czech writer, 
E. Melis, writes: ‘‘ it was the golden age of Bohemian music ; 
in the metropolis, as in the country, everyone breathed a musical 
atmosphere: on clear summer nights serenades and nocturnes 
resounded on all the streets; all the nobles and monasteries 
had their own orchestras.”” The Czechs, therefore, are a very 
musical race. Wagner, in a Pilgrimage to Beethoven, refers to his 
hero entering Bohemia, “the land of harp players and street 
musicians,” where he came across an itinerant band on a country 
road, playing for their own amusement, Becthoven’s septet, 
“‘ with a precision and a depth of feeling rarely equalled by a 
trained virtuoso.”” Mozart wrote ‘‘ Don Giovanni” for Prague, 
where “ Figaro” had been a great success, after a failure in 
Vienna. Czecho-Slovakia is a union of the peoples of Bohemia, 
Moravia, part of Silesia (formerly under Austrian rule), Slovakia 
and Carpathian Ruthenia (formerly under Hungarian rule). 
The Republic was established in 1918: the union of the two 
Slav races, Czechs and Slovaks, had long been an ardent ideal. 
the country having lain under the domination of the Hapsburg 
(Austrian) dynasty for 300 years. 

As, therefore, most people in Bohemia (the history of Czecho- 
Slovakia prior to 1918 is that of Bohemia) are musical, there is 
nothing startling in Dvorak’s being the son of an inn-keeper 
and butcher. Born in Nelahozeves in 1841, Dvorak early revealed 
musical talent. His father looked to him to carry on his business 
but Dvorak was born for music and he eventually was able to 
wear down his father’s opposition (his aptitude for dissecting 
and selling meat was doubtless not impressive in the eyes of 
Dvorak senior). Dvorak was now free to devote himself to the 
music he loved ; he therefore decided to go to the capital Prague, 
where he joined the Organ School and continued the studies 
he had made under Liehmann, a clever schoolmaster musician. 
He supplemented the small paternal allowance by playing in 
small orchestras and subsequently in the orchestra of the Czech 
National Theatre (where he remained till 1873). About this 
time, 1859, when Dvorak left the Organ School, Bohemia, 
which had for so long been under the foreign yoke, was develop- 
ing a strong national spirit and the music of Smetana gave 
intense expression to the new interest in Bohemia’s own art and 
music. Dvorak was to add his own powerful reinforcement to 
this feeling and desire for independence. Folk-music played 
a strong part in the renaissance. Dvorak’s first music had been 
written under the influence of the classical composers and later 
that of Wagner, but in 1873 he attracted attention with a work 
of a patriotic character, a hymn called the Heirs of the White 
Mountain. In the same year he married Anna Cermaka, a singer, 
and gave up the theatre for teaching and composition. In 1876 
his piano duets, the Moravian Dances, gained him a reputation 
abroad and in 1877 Brahms, who was greatly impressed by 
Dvofak’s music, introduced him to Simrock, his own publisher, 
a great aid. Dvorak had now developed a national idiom in his 
music ; in 1874 had come the opera “ The Pig-Headed Peasants,” 
which was based on Czech folk-music. His Symphony in D minor 


also belongs to that year. In 1878 appeared the first series of 
the famous Slavonic Dances. Dvotak enjoyed great popularity in 
England as a result of his Stabat Mater, 1876-1877, and he himself 
made several visits to this country in connection with this and 
other works. In 1892 he was offered and accepted the directorship 
of the New York Conservatoire of Music, a post he held for three 
years. During his stay in the U.S.A. Dvorak spent a lot of time 
amongst his compatriots in the Bohemian Colony at Spillville, 
Iowa, and his music was received with enthusiasm throughout 
American music circles. The famous New World Symphony (1893) 
was composed during the American visit, being based on Indian 
and negro tunes. The superb ’Cello Concerto. Op. 104 was also 
composed in America just before his return to Bohemia. Returning 
to Prague in 1895, Dvorak resumed his duties as professor of 
music at the Conservatoire. He held the post of Director (1901) 
till his death (1904). 


Dvorak composed nine symphonies and as the chronology 
is, to say the least, confusing, I give details for reference : 
No. 1 (C-minor), No 2 (B flat), both in manuscript and com- 
posed 1865 : No. 3 (B flat—originally Op. 10) composed 1872-3 ; 
No. 4 (D minor—originally Op. 13) composed 1874; both 
3 and 4 published posthumously ; No. 5 (F major—originally 
Op. 24 now Op. 76), composed 1875, revised 1887, published 
in 1888 as Third Symphony, two symphonies No. 6 (D major, 
Op. 60, 1880, and No. 7 D minor, Op. 70, 1885) having preceded 
it: of these two the D major was published 1881 as First Sym- 
phony and the D minor in 1885 as Second Symphony ; No. 8 
(G major, Op. 88), composed 1889 and published 1892 as Fourth 
Symphony; No. g (E minor, From the New World, Op. 95), 
composed 1893, appearing in 1894 as Fifth Symphony. Dvorak 
composed in addition, ten operas, five symphonic poems, several 
overtures, oratorios, cantatas, songs, diverse orchestral works 
and a mass of superb Chamber Music. His music is brilliantly 
scored, free in tonality, vitally rhythmic and opulently harmonic. 
It is intensely expressive and human in its dramatic contrasts and 
glowing poet feeling. Magnificent records are available, notably 
those of the Czech Philharmonic, which stands alone in its 
playing of his music. Their records are: the 16 Slavonic Dances 
complete on four 4s. and five 3s. (10 in.) records ; Fourth Sym- 
phony (G major, Op. 88), DB26g1-5 (a wonderful issue) ; Fifth 
Symphony, “‘ New World,” Op. 95, DBC2949-53 (the best per- 
formance) ; Carnival Overture, C2842; ’Cello Concerto, Op. 104 
(with Casals), DB3288-92 (one of the finest productions of the 
gramophone). Other records are Symphonic Variations, a master- 
piece (Wood and Queen’s Hall:Orchestra) Decca X182-4 ; 
“* New World’ Philadelphia (Stokowsky) DB2543-7 (very good) ; 
Slavonic Rhapsody (Beecham and London Philharmonic Orch.) 
(a fine work), Columbia LX402-3 ; Scherzo Capriccioso, (Op. 66, 
1883) Minneapolis (Ormandy), DB2520 (very fine); Violin 
Concerto (Op. 53, 1879-80) (Menuhin and Soc. des Concerts du 
Cons., DB2838-41) ; Quintet in A, Op. 81, 1887 (Schnabel and 
Pro Arte), DB2177-80) ; Selections from the operas “‘ Jacobin ” 
(1888) and “* Rusalka ” (1900), Parlophone E11231 and E11216-7 
respectively (strongly recommended). 
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SOME REMINISCENCES 


MAL-OPERATICS 
by RIDDELL HUNTER 


GRAND OPERA is usually thought of as a very solemn affair, 
and often it is. Very occasionally, however, it has an 
unexpectedly amusing side. 

The fun doesn’t come very frequently, but if it does it adds 
some piquancy to those stately events. 

The stories I’ll tell were all personal experiences. 

The opera was “‘ Pagliacci ” at Covent Garden, and the tenor 
was Caruso. 

Two sailors had strayed into the gallery. They had been 
** celebrating ’”’ and I don’t think they knew where they were. 
When Caruso entered with his drum and all that, one sailor said 
to the other, “‘ That’s a damn’d rotten comedian.” As the singing 
went on I suppose he thought it was getting a bit unusual for 
a comedian, and he said, “‘ He hasn’t got a bad voice.” 

Presently he fell asleep and began to snore. They were in the 
slips (the side gallery) and in the dim light his companion began 
to look round the boxes with their very swell occupants. He 
began to think that snoring was not the thing in such company 
and must be silenced. This he proceeded to do with such earnest- 
ness that he he made more noise even that his snoring friend. It 
was a marvellous duet. 

Long before the end of the opera, much to the relief of those 
near them, they left. 

One wonders what stories they told of their night at the Theatre, 
and if they ever realised that they had been listening to Caruso. 

I actually saw a brawl in Covent Garden. The opera was 
** Rigoletto ’’ and the tenor was again Caruso. 

In those days Italians used to repair the London streets. I 
fancy that one of those navvies was the cause of this brawl. 
When Caruso came to La donna é mobile the Italian was so carried 
away that he joined in with Caruso. This was a most unheard of 
innovation among the very quiet galleryites, and one man near 
hissed his protest. This was much resented by the navvy (they 
were all standing at the back) and he responded by giving the 
hisser one on the jaw. Had it been a straight left, the consequences 
might have been more serious. As it was, no one had much room 
to move and the man who got the blow seemed too surprised and 
too unaccustomed to this mode of argument to do anything about 
it. It was all an unpleasant misunderstanding. The Italian had 
other ways of enjoying himself to those usual at Covent Garden 
and the row fortunately soon quieted down. 

Another experience was at the Waldorf Theatre, now the 
Strand Theatre. 

This theatre in 1905 had a season of Grand Opera. Famous 
artists, Bonci, De Lucia, Ancona, among others, appeared. 
With all this array of talent, however, there were plenty of empty 
seats. 

Rover tickets were issued to stand anywhere you liked. When 
the lights went down, we rovers helped ourselves to very nice 
seats. There was never any objection. 

On one of these performances ‘‘ Pagliacci” was the opera and 
De Lucia was the tenor. 

There was disappointment over one of the singers and a 
nervous newcomer took the part of Silvio. He wore squeaky 
shoes which no doubt added to his self-consciousness. He had 
several unhappy moments in his duet with Nedda, but the 
climax of his misfortune was at the end of the opera. 

Canio (De Lucia) was singing and acting wonderfully. At the 
end when Silvio had to rush forward to rescue Nedda, he was 
so terrified at the realism of Canio, that when the knife descended 
which is supposed to kill Silvio, he jumped clean back to dodge 
it, with the result that Canio with nothing to strike, lost his 
balance and fell headlong down the steps of his little theatre. 





Canio managed to pull himself together and say in Italian his 
final words, meaning “‘ the comedy is ended.” 

With Silvio still alive and standing, some of us ‘thought it 
hadn’t. What the continuation of the argument was when the 
curtain fell, can be left to the imagination. 

Round about 1905-1906 Victor Maurel was in London. One 
of his appearances, at that time, was at a Patti concert at the 
Albert Hall. Maurel was acknowledged to be the greatest of 
Iagos. He created the part in Milan in 1887. He was also the 
greatest of Figaros in ‘‘ The Barter of Seville.” At this concert 
he sang his two most famous arias, Credo from ‘“‘ Otello” and 
Largo al Factotum from ‘‘ The Barber of Seville.” 

He was encored for neither of them. The audience seemed to 


‘know very little about him. Great are the uses of advertisement. 


They should have been told previously of Maurel’s many triumphs 
all over the world, and they would have then known how to 
receive this supreme artist. 

My belief in the musical judgment of this particular audience 
was rudely shaken. 

Shortly after this he gave a recital at the Wigmore (then the 
Bechstein) Hall. There the appreciation was very different. 

One of his songs on that evening was the Prologue to “* Pagliacci.” 
Maurel created this part. The very famous Prologue was Maurel’s 
suggestion. It was very quickly written, words and music, by 
the composer, after he had completed his opera, to give Maurel 
more to do. Maurel originally intended singing the Prologue in 
evening dress. He didn’t do this, however, at the production 
of the opera ; he sang it in the clown’s costume everyone knows 
so well, 

To get back to the Wigmore Hall, Maurel, being a magnificent 
actor, thought on this occasion, that he would act the Prologue. 
The opening bars were played on the piano with Maurel not on 
the platform. As he began to sing, he made, what was intended 
to be, a dramatic entrance from the door at the back. He had 
misjudged the small space at his disposal, and he had a collision 
with the end of the piano. This would have upset most singers, but 
Maurel had great resource, and he gave a great performance. He 
didn’t sing the customary high G at the end—whether he ever 
did so I don’t know—but he sang the ending as it is written in 
the score, the only time I’ve heard this done. 

There are many stories of unexpected happenings on the stage 
at Covent Garden. 

One Siegfried I saw, not only split the anvil, which is quite 
in order, but, with one mighty tug he broke the bellows as well. 

A footman in one opera, who was supposed to be lighting up 
a room, always managed to light the lights on the opposite side 
of the stage, and never the lights he was standing at. This was 
quite a conjuring trick. 

One last story, this time in Scotland. I had to conduct some 
operatic music. It was a theatre band. At one point during 
a public performance a cornet came in too soon. There was 
no time for ceremony. He had to be stopped very quickly to 
prevent a mishap. No doubt he was a little piqued by the 
incident, which was really quite trivial. 

To balance matters, he thought he had found a mistake in the 
parts. 

He came up to me during an interval and said, “ Mr. 
Conductor, do you know that in your score, there is a G on the 
Cornets, and an F sharp on the Trombones both sounding to- 
gether?” I replied, ‘‘ Yes, I know.” 

The trombone player was standing near listening to all this, 
and he joined in by saying to the cornet player, ‘‘ Aye—this is 
Grand Opera—just you blaw what’s in the book.” 
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ADVENTURES 


July 1938 


IN MUSIC 


by W. S. MEADMORE 


Here is a letter which we have received from a reader in South 
Africa : 


“I am writing to you for guidance. Until recently I felt very little 
interest in music—it did not represent much more to me than an 
occasional air to whistle, a tune to dance to or a popular chorus to sing 
at convivial parties. Twelve months ago I bought a radiogram and 
since then have made a collection of records and I have found that my 
interest in recorded music is developing rapidly. To help me to select 
the type of record that would be likely to appeal to me from the hundred 
advertised each month in the lists of the recording companies I sub- 
scribed (locally) to THE GRAMOPHONE and it now forms a very valued 
addition to my list of periodicals. I am now hoping that you will prove 
even more helpful to me by assisting me to solve the problem that 
puzzles me at present. 


* T have tried to analyse the types of record that have given me plea- 


sure in the past and find that they fall into several groups, roughly 
as follows : 


1. Light orchestral pieces such as The Grasshopper’s Dance, Teddy 
Bear’s Picnic, etc. 

2. March tunes like Blaze Away, Colonel Bogey and Stars and Stripes 
Sor ever. 

3. Light opera and musical comedy songs such as those from 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas, The Maid of the Mountains, 
Desert Song and the like. 

4. Waltz tunes such as The Blue Danube, The Merry Widow, Morgen- 
blatter and Silver and Gold. 

5. Old fashioned songs like Clementine, Villikins and his Dinah, 
Grandfather’s Clock and Botany Bay. 


6. Music hall songs like Daisy Bell and Nellie Dean. 


7. Popular old dance tunes such as Three o'clock in the Morning, 
I’m for ever Blowing Bubbles and Auf Wiedersein. 


8. Certain modern dance tunes such as Sympathy, Boo Hoo, Ten 
Pretty Girls, etc. 


co 


Until recently however I had no appreciation of heavier orchestral 
records such as operatic overtures, symphonies and concertos. I think 
that you will agree that my case is that of hundreds of people owning 
gramophones who have had no musical education and have no musical 
executive ability. 


Recently I have bought a few “ classical”? works—Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony, Dvotak’s 5th Symphony, Liszt’s Liebestraum, Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata Pathétique, the overtures to William Tell and The Barber 
of Seville and others—which have given me a great amount of pleasure 
and I now find more satisfaction in listening to these records than to 
those of a lighter type. Then, on the other hand, I strike some work of, 
say, Bach’s that means nothing at all to me and I am quite at a loss to 
understand why I like some “ classical’ music and completely fail 
to comprehend much more. 


I am anxious to develop an understanding and appreciation of the 
best music but do not know how to start. I look at the recording 
company’s catalogues and am rather appalled by the number of records 
available and do not know what to choose, and why, and do not know 
when I have got it, how to appreciate it. The standards by which I 
previously judged lighter stuff are entirely inadequate and I am left 
to flounder about, getting nowhere. As I have said before, there must 
be many others in similar case to myself, and it occurred to me that there 
might be some book that would help me and lead me along the path 
I should follow—some book or books that would explain just what 
music of the best type is “trying to tell me,” that will develop my powers 
of appreciation and enable me to winnow the grain from the chaff 
and increase my pleasure in the best music. Can you recommend any 
such book to me ? 


One other type of music is quite beyond me—Swing. Pages are 
devoted each month in THE GRAMOPHONE to serious criticism of Swing 
records and it is all perfectly meaningless to me—How can I discover 
what Swing is all about ? 


** This will all doubtless seem very naive to you, but remember that 
in these matters I am a child and I am convinced that there are many 
others like me who would appreciate guidance. 

Durban, S. Africa. J. P. Brrerwey. 

This letter admirably epitomises the theme of many letters 
received in this office since the very early days of THE GRAMOPHONE. 
It is the plaint of the beginner suddenly awakened to the under- 
standing that music is something more than sound and melody 
and that what is termed serious music eventually gives more 
lasting satisfaction than light. But why, asks the beginner, when 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony gives me infinite delight does 
the Brahms No. 2 seem just a meaningless jumble of sound ? 
Tell me how to understand this music, map out for me from the 
endless number of recorded examples of classical music, a path 
I can follow and which will form my taste for good music. 


Frankly the answer is that some guidance can be given, but 
that actually everything depends on the music lover himself and 
how far he is prepared to go with his interest and curiosity. 
Every musical pilgrimage must obviously be a personal affair, 
even musicians themselves quarrel as to the respective merits of 
various composers and of what they are trying to express. This 
hardly solves the problem of people who like music, who cannot 
play or sing, who know little or nothing of theory, and only 
hear music by broadcasting or radio. 


There have been numerous books written on the appreciation 
of music, a bibliography of them can be found in any good 
Encyclopedia. Most writers stress the importance of technical 
knowledge, others deny its necessity. Ernest Newman has written 
“* scientific understanding of music has absolutely nothing to do 
with the ability to understand it as a language of the emotions.” 
M. D. Calvocoressi fears “‘ that elementary knowledge of theory 
and technique may lead listeners very far astray ” and to add to 
the confusion with which the beginner is faced W. S. Turner 
is of the opinion that ‘‘ the higher the type of music, the less it 
will suggest concrete images . . . the emotional listener really 
misses all that distinguishes music from any other art.” 


The beginner might well give up his pilgrimage at the very 
outset. But he will not. The joy which music gives is not so 
readily surrendered. It does seem to the writer, however, that a 
few notes from month to month, on the writer’s personal recollec- 
tions of his musical beginnings, his re-actions to music, and the 
slow formation of a taste for classical music might be helpful 
to those about to begin their own glorious explorations of good 
music, a great adventure indeed. 

W. S. MEADMORE. 





Do not merely covet the Society 
Issues,—the complete Operas, 
Symphonies and other works— 
buy them out of income 


For Example :- A Two-Guinea purchase for 10s. 6d. 
with order and Three Monthly payments of 10s. 6d. 


From 


The GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE Ltd. 
Astra House, 121, Shaftesbury Avenue, 


London, W.C.2 


Temple Bar: 3007 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


No Conviction : Not Guilty ! 


As a howler-tracker (and occasional howler-maker, heaven 
help me!), I am asked to mention a small point concerning 
which, I understand, one or two friendly critics have impugned 
the far-famed accuracy of this journal. Someone said that 
Schubert was sent to the Vienna Convict school, whereupon 
voices and eyebrows were raised. Was not this a misprint— 
perhaps for ‘‘ convent’ ? No, Sirs, it is correct. Though I am 
not learned in foreign word-origins, I presume we may derive 
this one from ‘‘ convictorium ”—*“ refectory ’’—as implying, 
I take it, a boarding school. The Convict was the training school 
for the Imperial Chapel. To it Schubert was sent when just 
under twelve. The word “ refectory ”? has a sardonic slant here, 
by the way, for in one of his letters the lad wrote home to his 
brother, he begs for a shilling or two a month, to buy an occasional 
roll or apple, for, he said, he had to wait “‘ eight and a half hours 
between dinner and supper.”’ I imagine we feed convicts better 
than the Emperor fed his choir-boys-to-be ! 


A Prize is Offered 


I am occasionally moved to offer a small prize, to acknowledge 
my readers’ goodwill in giving me their opinions of this or that : 
opinions which musicians are always glad to get, and read with 
profit. I quote, this time, a few sentences from a review of a 
book on listening to music, which appeared in the Sunday Times. 
No name was appended. For our purpose, the nature of the book, 
and its quality, do not matter. I offer a small book or music 
prize (a choice will be given of one from several recent items) 
for what I think the best bit of writing about the reviewer’s 
remarks which I quote below. I suggest a limit of, say, three or 
four hundred words, or less. The limit need not be precise, but 
reasonable brevity will be a recommendation, rather than a 
lengthy essay. 


I want you to discuss the sentences (which form the start and 
finish of the review) from the standpoints of (a) your own adven- 
tures in music, and (6) any principles you hold, which may differ 
from those experiences. The remarks are: (Start) ‘“* Every 
young man who chooses music as a profession does so because 
music has already given him some of the greatest experiences 
of his life, and he is determined to follow these experiences to 
higher levels. But as he proceeds to the study and analysis of the bare 
bones of the art, the appeal of music changes. His prepossession 
with technical details detracts from his emotional pleasure, and 
he realises that he has lost the innocent power of listening to 
music.”” (End): ‘‘ The many people to whom wireless and the 
gramophone have opened up new fields of enjoyment will be 
grateful to the author for having confounded those snobs whose 
frequent use of technical jargon, often a cover for ignorance, 
has made honest listeners afraid to trust their own judgment.” 


My readers are presumed to be all non-professionals ; but, 
when I speak of ‘‘ personal experience,’’ I mean experience of 
the needs of any intelligent listener—for those needs don’t differ, 
in amateur or pro. All sorts of queer things are still said about the 
two, and very rarely are the real differences distinguished. Some 
day I will try to define them, as my own experience has brought 
them out. 


Meanwhile, I leave a free field, merely directing your kind 
attention to the word “‘ jargon,”’ and suggesting some comparison, 
in this regard, between music and other hobbies and recreations. 
I invite opinions of the passage quoted to be sent to me, c[o 
the office of this magazine, marked ‘‘ Competition,” not later 
than July 15th. Anyone who wishes that, if he be quoted in 
print, it shall be only under a pen-name, should invent one, 
say so, and his desire shall be respected. 


Atticus—with a Pinch of Salt 


It is odd how newspapers won’t let their right hand tell them 
when the left hand is betraying them. They will employ a fine 
musician as critic, and then print the absurdest burble about 
music, by other contributors. If I edited a newspaper (and I 
know what a fearsome task that is), I should never let a contribu- 
tor, unless he were well known as a musically intelligent man, 
write any remark whatever about the art, without having it 
vetted by a trained musician. Thus I should avoid the endless 
mistakes that, if I were to read all the newspapers, would, I 
reckon, provide me with a dozen gaffes a day. Sometimes the 
remarks are manifestly ridiculous; at others, just dubious : 
the man gets hold of some fact, and by failing to present it aright, 
turns it into half-lie, or more. Here, for example, is ‘‘ Atticus,” 
in the Sunday Times, discussing Sir Henry Wood’s Prom. labours. 
He tells us that “ it is an acknowledged scientific fact that music 
acts as a narcotic, and insulates the muscles from fatigue.”” Dear 
me; so I suppose that no pianist is ever tired after playing a 
long recital programme ? Those of them who have told me they 
were must have been lying, or suffering from that narcotic. To 
play some of the long programmes I have heard of is indeed a 
great physical feat. I have heard that Hofmann played forty- 
nine pieces at one concert in New York. I believe that Bach organ 
recitals a century or so ago ran to even more, lasting up to four 
hours ! I have just got over the Covent Garden Gétterddmmerung, 
which runs four and a quarter; perhaps “ got over” has a 
complaining sound, which I don’t intend: but the strain of 
listening hard for that length of time (even with the dinner 
interval) is immense. I really think one ought to go into training, 
for such works. 


A Study of Listening Conditions 


The gramophile has advantages, though perhaps he may find 
it difficult to concentrate, at home, without the influence of the 
audience and scenery, and with the distractions that are inherent 
in family and flat life. It would be interesting to study compara- 
tive reactions, and find out how much temperament has to do with 
what one is able to absorb, by gramophone, of a long work. 
Anyone accustomed to analyse in his study perhaps loses least ; 
but those who are not well soaked in the opera-house atmosphere 
miss, I think, a good deal. The absolutely full-length recording 
of Gétterddmmerung would occupy, I suppose, not far short of 
thirty discs. The excellently dissecting Encyclopedia of Recorded 
Music says that about 233 out of the 340 pages of the work are 
recorded, two-thirds of the whole, a remarkably good proportion, 
when one considers what a solid task (however joyous) it is, to 
take in such a marvel of detailed structure. As I may have 
remarked before, one of the little jobs ear-marked for my retire- 
ment (which, at the present rate of income, looks like being some- 
where around 1980) is really to get to know Wagner. That 
should occupy me till going on for the year 2000—by which 
time the next Wagner should be due (O yeah ?) and I shall have 
to start all over again. 


Operatic Artists’ Wisdom 


Mentioning “ really learning’? Wagner, I am reminded of a 
newspaper cutting which told how the Sadlers Wells opera folk 
studied Verdi’s Falstaff from records (presumably Col. LX 241-54). 
The producer first played the whole work to the cast, members 
of which, I read, “‘ bought copies of the records and compared 
their singing with those of the foreign artists.”” This was thought 
to be the first large-scale use of records in that way. One need not, 
of course, imitate : the skill lies in absorbing all that is good in 
the recorded work. 
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From Co-operation to Strife 


That paragraph shows the value of records to one department 
of musical workers. Alas that in another, science’s offerings 
should bring dissension. I read that a Consistory Court was to 
sit at Salisbury to consider the introduction of “‘ synthetic bells ” 
at St. John’s, Weymouth. The church authorities applied for a 
faculty for the installation of amplified records. The Dorset 
branch of the diocesan Guild of Ringers, said my report, pro- 
tested to the bishop. The problem appears to be regarded as 
strictly one of legality, not sentiment, ethics or aesthetics. I 
mentioned recently the use of recorded organ voluntaries. Now 
the process goes higher—into the church tower. Where will 
it end—at synthetic angelic song ? 


Solutions—Some Sticky 


Here, for the millions who, I know, have been tormented 
night and day by the subtle question-paper inset in June, are 
the answers : 
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1. (a) Rimsky-Korsakov, naval officer. 
celebrated Lagunian coloratura soprano, suffocated while 
singing a high C at the Biggleswade Opera House on September 


(6) Howma Dooun, 


23rd, 1867. (At least, they said it was the C did it: others 
would have it that it was a timely orange pip flicked from the 
gallery. Grove is silent. But it was a jolly good riddance, believe 
me.) 

2. “ Liszt said, soonest mended.” (‘“Too many cooks spoil 
the Suppe ” is adjudged an inferior answer.) 

3. Bach. 

4. (a) Weberlioz; (4) Schuman(n)fred ; 
(d) Handelius ; (e) Handelgar. 

And if you aren’t better in brain after reading these, you 
certainly ought to be worse in temper : so, something attempted, 
somebody done, has earned a month’s repose (but not where 
you wish) for your W.R.A. 


(c) Bachopin ; 


H.M.V. SPECIAL LIST No. | 


ORCHESTRAL AND INSTRUMENTAL RECORDINGS 


bv very mixed bag of records in this list well illustrates the 
haphazard methods of recording. It is hard to see the necces- 
sity of the many duplications that are to be found, other than that 
a conductor fancies himself in this or that piece. Naturally his 
preferences must be considered, but one wishes that the building 
up of a really comprehensive repertoire came first of all. 

Having registered that complaint I must now proceed to the 
task of dealing with this heterogeneous collection. 


OVERTURES 
Die Zauberfléte (Mozart); Egmont (Beethoven) ; 
York Philharmonic, cond. Mengelberg. E564. 


Idomeneo (Mozart) and Impressario (Mozart) C1796. King 
Stephen (Beethoven); cond. Robert Heger, C1795. 
Fra Diavolo (Auber), C1785. Zampa (Hérold), C1803 ; 
cond. Clemens Krauss. Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Orpheus in the Underworld (Offenbach), cond. Leo Blech. 
London Symphony Orchestra, DB1673, 

Italiana in Algeri (Rossini), cond. Vincenzo Belleza. C1999. 
Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent Garden. 


Amongst the many recordings of the “‘ Magic Flute ’”’ overture 
that I have heard Beecham’s is outstanding. Mengelberg’s is 
good but without the added delicacy and point that Beecham 
gives to the music. This will especially be noticed on the fourth 
beats at the opening of the Allegro, and at the flute and oboe 
passages, which lack Beecham’s care in moulding and just that 
almost imperceptible touch of rubato. The recording is good and 
full-toned but the big chords on Part II have entirely lost their 
top notes ! 

This conductor’s tendency to ponderousness is again noticeable 
in his Egmont. The chording is fine, the solidity of tone and the 
climaxes impressive but the warmth and humanity which 
W. R.A. found in Weingartner’s recording with the Vienna 
Philharmonic (Col. LX690) are here wanting. At the same time 
the deliberately sombre view of the overture adopted throws the 
jubilant ending, the final triumph of right, into greater relief. 
The recording is good except for some weakness in forte passages 
for the strings. 

Mozart’s overture to The Impressario is, as Mr. Blom has said, 
“stereotyped to a point that suggests deliberate, tongue-in-the- 
cheek parody”. It bustles along deliciously and is delightfully 
played and recorded. The overture to Jdomeneo is of a very different 
character. 

This opera preceeded The Elopement from the Seraglio and has 
hardly yet received proper consideration. The gestures of the 


New 





music are classically broad and ample and the gradual! declension to 
the quiet close prepares the mind for a work of serious significance. 
Playing and recording are splendid. This disc is warmly recom- 
mended. It is safe to say that the overture to King Stephen, would 
long ago have been consigned to oblivion had Beethoven’s name 
not been attached to it. He spoke of having written the overtures 
and incidental music to Kotzebue’s two plays Ruins of Athens and 
King Stephen in a month, and they sound like it. It says a good deal 
for the taste of the Philharmonic Society in 1816 that having heard 
the overtures they said, ‘‘ For God’s sake, don’t buy anything more of 
Beethoven!” As the opus number is 117 they must have thought 
he was finished. 

The overture opens with a number of “ calls’ by trumpets, 
horns, bassoons, and strings ; in one of which the horns come a 
cropper. There follows a March, like a parody of Rossini, of 
astonishing triviality. The first phrase of the great tune from the 
finale of the Ninth Symphony (which for so long haunted 
Beethoven) pulls the music along for a while and there is a promis- 
ing work-up towards the close, checked, however, by that 
ridiculous March. 

This re-recording of a withdrawn work is fairly good but the 
timpani roll at the end is so inadequate as to be amusing. 

It seems to me that eight minutes is too long for an overture to a 
light opera but I suppose people had more leisure in the days the 
operas under review were written ; or they just talked through 
them as they do now, when they get a chance. ; 

It is not easy to see why these duplications were necessary 
considering how many recordings of the music already exist. 

Fra Diavolo is poor stuff and this is a poor recording. The intona- 
tion of the horns leaves much to be desired. Part II bucks up a 
bit. Zampa is far better in every way. There are some real tunes 
to bite on, a lovely bit of writing for the clarinet, and plenty of gaiety 

But for sheer theatrical effect and genuine tunefulness Offenbach 
easily wins the prize. He knows just when to keep you guessing 
with a bit of solo wood wind cadenza, or a solo violin, he distributes 
his light and shade beautifully and engenders cunningly the 
anticipatory excitement of the rising of the curtain. Leo Blech 
doesn’t get the ultimate sparkle into the L.S.O.; but if not 
Veuve-Clicquot this is excellent Moussec ! 

There is really only one recording of the overture to Italiana in 
Algeri and it is Toscanini’s (DB2943). His chords are exact : 
Mr. Bellezza’s are not. His tempos are felt to be precisely right. 
Mr. Bellezza hurries the start and slows down later. Above all 
the difference in articulation is remarkable. Bellezza gives a good 
honest performance and the recording is good—but the little 
more and how much it is ! 
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UNIQUE 
RECORDINGS 


and a revelation in 
reproduction 










R.V.W. needles 
are described by 
those who have used 
them as the best 
non-metallic needle 
extant 

















SIBELIUS 
Im Feld ein Madchen singt. Op. 50. 
No. 3. 





atte +> 


Sa 
al 











MELARTIN 


Gib mir dein Herze. Op. 73, No. 1. 
Aulikki Rautawaara (in German) with 
piano accompaniment. 

1 10 in. record. 4/-. 


SIBELIUS 


Svarta Rosor. Op. 36, No. 1. Pa 
veranden vid hafvet. Op. 38, No. 2. 
Aulikki Rautawaara (in Swedish) with 
piano accompaniment. 
1 10 in. record. 4/-. 





Sapphische Ode. 





SIBELIUS 
Saf, saf, Susa. Demanten pa marssnon. 
Aulikki Rautawaara (in Swedish) with 
orch. accompaniment. 
1 10 in. record. 4/-. 





Suite 


No. 3. 


Benda. 


WOLF, H. 

Auf einer Wanderung. Der Gartner. 
Karl Schmitt-Walter (baritone) with 
piano accompaniment. 

1 10 in. record. 4/-. 


SCRIABIN 


Nocturne in F sharp minor. 


I 10 in. record. 4/-. 


MALIPIERO 


Cantari alla Madrigalesca. The Rome 
Quartet. 
2 12 in. records. 6/- each. 


IMINGTON VAN WYCK_ J 


42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, 


LONDON .W.C.2 
(Just opposite the Hippodrome) 


Gerrard 1171 


Fibre needles only used in demonstrations, 
No record is ever touched with a metal needle. 


Hours, 9.30 A.M. TO 7 P.M. 








BRAHMS 

; | Oe th. 

Auf die Nacht in den Spinnstub’n. 

Op. 107, No. 5. Aulikki Rautawaara 

(soprano) with piano accompaniment. 
I 10 in. record. 4/-. 


RESPIGHI 


Ancient Airs and Dances for Lute. 
Berlin Philharmonic 
Otchestra conducted by 


1 10 in. and 2 12 in. records. 


' Op. 5; 
No. 1. Nocturne in A major. Op. 5, No 2. 
Friedrich Wiihrer (pianoforte). 


THURSDAYS, 9.30 A.M. TO I P.M. 


















No. 4. 


Hans von 


16/-. 




















GET YOUR 


Columbia 


PORTABLE 
FOR 


HOLIDAYS 
TO-DAY 


THREE MODELS 
hy a oe) 5? b 
: S d. 
HEAR IT £3.10: ¢ £5.5s 










The Popular 
2s. Variety Series— 


JOHN McHUGH 


—the New Glorious Tenor 
MOTHER MACHREE. 
TREES. FB1964 (2s.) 





the Star of a Million Admirers 
ALBERT SANDLER & His Orch. 


AROUND THE DANUBE (Pharaphrase on “ Waves of 
the Danube ’’) 
DOINA VODA (Roumanian Gipsy Dance) 
FB1967 (2s.) 
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Variety’s Breezy Singers of Saucy 


Songs 
VINE, MORE & NEVARD 
UNDERNEATH A LEAFY OAK. 


A LITTLE BIT OF MADEIRA. FB1966 (2s.) 





SIDNEY TORCH Cinema Organ 


Solo 


HOT PIPES. In two parts. FB1970 (2s.) 





" BILLY MAYERL AND HIS 
CLAVIERS 


BILLY MAYERL MEMORIES. In two parts. 
FB1968 (2s.) 





TOLLEFSEN — the Wizard 
Accordeonist 


MEET ME DOWN’IN SUNSET VALLEY. 
THE SWEETEST SONG IN THE WORLD. 
FB1979 (2s.) 





You can hear it to-day at your local dealer’s, 
and ask him for the new free Columbia 
Illustrated Portable Brochure which gives 
details of all the{Columbia Portable Models. 


TINO ROSSI sings “LE 
CHALAND QUI PASSE” 


LE CHALAND QUI PASSE (Love's Last 
Word is Spoken, Cherie) 
PESCADORE (Addio l’Amore) (Farewell 
Love) Both in French 
DB1774 (3s.) 


BOB MALLIN, Vocal 
With Guitar and Organ 


WHEN THE ORGAN PLAYED “O! 
PROMISE ME,”’ 
GEE GEE. 





FB1965 (2s.) 





LES ALLEN Sings Two 
Enormous Hits 
THE Ath EETEST SWEETHEART OF 


SOMEBODY’S THINKING OF YOU 
TONIGHT. FB1978 (2s.) 





THE SIX SWINGERS 
Dir. by George Scott Wood 


WHO STOLE THE JAM? Qwick Step 
(From film,“ Sally, Irene and Mary’’) 

PARK LANE STRUT, Fox-Trot. 
FB1975 (2s.) 


Nara 





Prices not valid in Eire 
For records by other artists, see 
July list, free from Columbia, 
Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.C.1 





Columbia 





@ Two Works 


"FIRST TIME 
RECORDED 


among the Columbia 
JULY Records 


Sir THOMAS BEECHAM 
@ in Haydn Symphony No. 
93 in D. 
Three Records, Nos. LX721 to LX723, with 
brochure giving descriptive notes. 


Price, inclusive, 18s. 
(Auto. Coupling-Records, Nos. LX8385-7) 





@ CORELLI SONATA 
in E minor for Violin & Piano 
In Two Parts. DX854 (4s.) 


OSSY RENARDY (Violin) 
& LEO TAUBMAN (Piano) 


CT UMM RL CLL LL 


Anatole KITAIN (Piano) 


ELEGIE (Rachmaninoff, Op. 3, No. 1). 
(a) FLIGHT OF THE ;UMBLE BEE 
(Rimsky-Kor.akov) (6) MAZURKA 
in E minor (Scriabine, 7 2b, No. 3). 
DX853 (4s.) 


SUL LUM eT 


Alfredo CAMPOLI (violin) 


SONGS MY MOTHER TAUGHT ME 
(Dvorak, Op. 55, No. 4, arr. Kreisler). 


MOTO PERPETUO (Paginini , Of. 1i, 
No. 6). DB1772 (3s.) 
Ee Tm LS EM LMR MLO suo 
Emanuel FEUERMANN 
(Cello) 


TRAUMEREI (Schumann, Op. 15, No. 7). 
AVE MARIA (Bach+Gounod). 
DX855 (4s.) 


Uv EUUUNNNETNAAAG DEOOODNAFEET ARE EAUNNAL ECC RENAN APTA en ED 


MOZART SONATA in 
B flat for Piano and Violin 


(K.454) Played by MAGDA TAGLIAFERO 
(Piano) and DENISE SORIANO 
(Violin). Two Records, Nos, DX856 and 
DX857. Complete, 8s. 





DON COSSACK CHOIR 
Unaccompanied Con. Serge Jaroff 


TWO RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS—(a) Old 
Pachon; (b) The Three Sons (arr. 


aroff ). 
WE SING TO YOU (Prayer), DB1773 (3s.) 
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BALLET MUSIC 


Sleeping Beauty Ballet Suite, Op. 66a. (Tchaikovsky). 
Hollywood Bowl Orchestra.. Cond. Eugene Goossens. 
D1718-9 (12 in. 12s.). ’ 


The Suite comprises some numbers not, I think, previously 
recorded. These are : La Fée des Lilas, Adagio and: Pas d’action 
on the first record and the Pas de caractere (Le Chat botte et la Chatte 
blanche) on the second record, which also contains Panorama and 
Waltz. 

The label adds the caption ‘‘ Symphonies under the Stars.” 
If the recording was actually done in the Hollywood Bowl (I don’t 
imagine it was): it might account for some coarseness in the 
orchestral tone of the first side and a general lack of subtlety and 
sensuousness. The rhythmic vitality of the playing is, however, 
always in evidence and the recording and playing of the second 
cisc (D1719) is much better than the first. The cats are well 
characterised and the lovely melody of Panorama has its never 
failing appeal. What a fascinating colourful score this is. This 
recording, bold and forward, should not be neglected. 


DANCES 


Norwegian Dances (Grieg). Cond. Leo Blech, London 
Symphony Orchestra. DB1668-9 ; Symphonic Dances, 
Op. 64, No. 4. (Grieg). Cond. John Barbirolli, Royal Opera 
Orchestra, Covent Garden. C1928 ; Minuet from Diverti- 
mento in D. K334 (Mozart) and Drei Contre-Tanze 
(Mozart). Cond. Leo Blech, L.S.O. DB1714 ; Minuet 
(Boccherini) and 18th Century Dance (Haydn). Cond. 
Stokowski, Philadelphia Orchestra. D1864. 


Keep away from the Grieg if you dislike music that is captive 
to two-bar phrases. But if not you will find a lot of Grieg’s pink 
sweetness in the Norwegian Dances ; the second of the four is 
the most attractive. They all follow much the same pattern, and 
so does the fourth of the Symphonic Dances, which is a good deal 
more terpsichorean than symphonic. I should prefer a selection 
of the Lyric Pieces to these over ambitious efforts of a minaturist. 
They sound pretentious. The recording is good in both cases 
and the playing of the London Symphony Orchestra better than 
that of the Covent Garden band. 


Leo Blech is a very sound conductor. He puts no frills into the 
well-known Mozart D major Minuet but lets the graceful measures 
speak for themselves. The Contra-Dances are in C major, K609, 
No. 1; E flat major, K267, No. 2 ; and Cmajor, K535 (La Bataille). 
The first is the same tune as Non pit andrai, Figaro’s famous song. 
The tonal gradations used are exactly right and the record is a 
most charming one. The same and even more can be said of the 
next record in which a contingent of the strings and wood wind 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra are heard under Stokowski. The 
enchanting Haydn is an arrangement of the Serenade from the 
quartet in F major, Op. 3, No. 5. The clarinet, flute and oboe 
solos and the soft delicate string playing—the most discreet 
accompaniment to the violins—make up, with the Boccherini, one 
of Stokowski’s best recordings. 


VARIOUS 


Siegfried’s Funeral March (Wagner). London Symphony 
Orchestra. Cond. Albert Coates. D1810; Pastoral 
Symphony from “ Messiah” (Handel) and Prelude in 
B minor (Bach-Stokowski). Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Cond. Stokowski. D1938. 


Am I becoming disillusioned or is not the Siegfried Funeral 
March rather dull apart from the stage action ? There is plenty 
power in this recording, full toned strings, hefty chords, snarling 
brass : but not a great deal of sensibility. It is just average as 
regards interpretation, playing, and recording, and seems to move 
very slowly. It was probably made some time ago. 
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: The same remark applies to Stokowski’s idea of the Pastoral 
Symphony. It sounds like an English Sunday ; roast beef and 
Yorkshire and the Albert Hall, 

I do not recognise the fresh simplicity of Handel’s shepherds in 
these heavy, over luscious tones and in this ponderous rhythm. 

The reverse has the conductor’s arrangement of the twenty- 
fourth Prelude from the first book of the “48”. If you don’t 
mind an essentially legato bass being played pizzicato throughout 
and a fairly brisk pace you will be carried away by the flood of 
massed string tone and be, in any case, unable not to admire the 
grand architectural lines of Bach’s building. This side should be 
heard. The violin tone whistles a bit but it is a fine piece of 
recording. 


VIENNA WALTZES 

Morgenblatter. (©1757. Thousand and One Nights 
(J. Strauss). C2093; Love Birds and the Romantic 
(Lanner). Cond. Karl Alwin. C2337 ; Songs of the 
Danube and Where the Lemon Blooms (J. Strauss). 
C2338. Cond. Karl Alwin; March from “ Gypsy 
Baron” and High Spirits. Polka (J. Strauss). Cond. 
Clemens Krauss. B3221. 

As regards the above I need say little more than pay your money 
and take your choice. The recording varies little and Lanner is 
not Strauss. 


INSTRUMENTAL 
Mischa Elman (violin), Serenade (Warner) : Longing (Drdla) » 


DA1233. Simple Aveu (Thomé): Country Dance 
(Beethoven-Seiss), DA1232. Capriccietto (Haydn-Bur- 
mester): Scherzo (Dittersdorf-Kreisler). DAt2go. 


The well-known viola player of a quartet which has made 
many good recordings, the London String Quartet, provides 
Elman with a musicianly if conventional little piece, and this is 
backed by Drdla’s Op. 228. It is surprising that he had not 
run dry by then: but actually his small wineglassful of sensuous 
melody retains its bouquet and the music could not be better 
suited than by Elman’s beguilingly sweet tone. Under the 
enchantment of his bow-arm our old friend Simple Aveu hides the 
ravages of time and sounds quite fresh. The violinist brings more 
vigorous tone and a spot of humour to Beethoven’s delightful 
Country Dance (or, more correctly, Contra-Dance) which has 
sundry trimmings by one Seiss. He takes the pastiche Dittersdorf 
faster than Kreisler did on the spare side of his quartet in A minor 
(DB2486) but without damage to the music: both this and the 
little Haydn piece are most neatly and charmingly played. 
Mr. Elman has chosen excellent accompanists, and balance 
and recording are very good. 


Jacques Thibaud (violin). Sonata in G minor (Eccles), 
DA1184. Adagio (Vivaldi-Bach). Sicilienne (Paradies), 
DAtig1. Jota (de Falla-Kochanski): Spanish Dance 
(Granados). DB1498. 


The difference in choice of repertoire is, to some extent, a 
measure of the difference between these two artists. Thibaud 
has less beauty of tone, his upper register is thin, but he is a 
better musician. Eccles was a violinist member of the King’s 
band from 1674 to 1710, after which he went to France in a 
similar capacity. His Sonata is in the usual four movements, 
slow and quick, and runs on clean and forthright lines best 
described as Handelian. It is pleasing and quite-unremarkable. 
The Paradies piece is more than pleasing, it is exquisite: and 
Thibaud makes with it, and a fine bit of Vivaldi, one of his best 
records. I cannot recommend it too highly. 

De Falla’s Jota is a good deal more effective,in its original 
form and it is difficult to say how much it would mean to anyone 
unfamiliar with the song. Granados’ Spanish Dance is dedicated to 
Thibaud and has all this composer’s fascination of melody and 
rhythm. 

Mention must be made here of Thibaud’s excellent accom- 
panist in all these pieces, Tasso Janopoulo. In every case the 
recording is good. 











Yehudi Menuhin (violin). Perpetuum Mobile (Novacek) : 

Rigaudon. (Monsigny-Franco). DA1196. 

I do not know who Novacek may be (a Czecho-Slovak com- 
poser ?) but I hope he has written more interesting music than 
this empty piece. The Monsigny is pleasant hearing. The record 
label speaks of Master Yehudi Menuhin so that it must have 
been made some time ago. The tone is bright and slightly metallic, 
the technique brilliant. 


Thibaud (violin) with orchestra conducted by Malcolm 
Sargent. Concerto in E flat Major, K268 (Mozart). 
DB1018-20. 


The violin concertos of Mozart, all early works, are of a good 
deal less significance than the piano concertos but they are 
extraordinarily enjoyable—as the Editor once said of one of them, 
they — the charm of a fairy story, a charm impossible to analyse 
or define. 


Doubts have been cast upon the authenticity of the present 
work. The Kéchel number is altered to K365b in the new edition 
and the date given as 1780, that is, later than the Salzburg set 
(1771-7). 

The opening tune of the First Movement has the unmistakeable 
Mozartian grace of outline and the writing for the wood-wind is 
characteristic: but at moments the orchestration does not seem 
typical. I leave it to my esteemed colleague, whose field this is, 
to give a longer notice to the concerto than I have'space for here. 
The Second Movement, introduced by chords reminiscent of those 
that open the Magic Flute Overture, is extraordinarily beautiful 
with that breath-taking beauty of which Mozart, and Schubert 
to some extent, possesses the secret. The music grows sad and dark 
on Part II of this movement but regains its serenity before the 
run into the Rondo at the very end of this side. 


If Mozart did not write this slow Movement there must be a 
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considerable musician about whom we know nothing. Not a lost 
concerto, this time, but a lost composer! The Rondo is on 
conventional lines. 


Thibaud starts rather uncertainly but is well in his stride before 
the middle of the second record and goes on to give a really 
lovely performance, small in tone but instinct with beauty of 
phrase and feeling. I have never heard him to greater advantage. 
Other violinists may have more remarkable technique, but for 
sheer musicianship he outclasses most. The unnamed orchestra 
accompanies well and the recording is good. This is the only 
recording of the work on English catalogues. The First Move- 


. ment takes three sides, the Second Movement nearly two, 


Segovia (guitar). Preludio and Fandarigindillo (Torroba). 


This composer, unknown to me, has provided Segovia with 
good vehicles for the display of his genius. The variety of effect 
he gets is quite remarkable and were it not for the depth of tone 
in the bass one might, at times, be listening to the clavichord. 
The music, beautifully recorded, exhales a sweet melancholy 
which, in the circumstances, is heart-breaking to listen to. 


Levitski (piano). Preludes, Op. 98, Nos. 1, 7, 23 (Chopin) : 
Gavotte (Gluck-Brahms), DA1223. 


The pedaling indicated for the first of the Chopin Preludes 
makes it a piece difficult to record successfully. Mr. Levitski 
has two tries since he puts in an unauthorised repeat (from one 
bar before the close) and gives himself an encore also in the 
F major Prelude (No. 23).. In the little A major he makes an odd 
pause before the high chord (not spread) in the twelfth bar. 
He remains orthodox in the Gluck-Brahms which he plays very 
nicely. The theme is taken from Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis. 
Piano tone good. Chopin playing less so. 

A.R. 


TURN TABLE TALK 


The Art of Record Buying 


An invaluable booklet comes from E.M.G. Hand-made 
Gramophones. Most of us know what classical music we want 
to hear, but it’s a tedious business searching catalogues for what 
may be the best recordings of our favourite works. ‘‘ The Art 
of Record Buying ”’ is a carefully selected list which sets all doubts 
at rest. It is an essential item in your gramophone library. The 
present edition includes all chosen classical records up to May, 
1938. The good work is continued in “‘ The Monthly Letter ”’ 
which is issued from this house. This is supplied gratis, while the 
price of the booklet is 2d. 


Records for Distribution 


A reader who wishes to remain anonymous has sent to the 
office a number of records for distribution amongst readers, and 
we shall be glad to receive letters from applicants giving briefly 
the reason why their application should be considered. 

All letters must be accompanied by the coupon on advertise- 
ment page xvi, and envelopes marked “‘ Gift Records.” 


Two Hundred Years Old 


Such is the record of the Royal Society of Musicians, who 
celebrated their birthday with a banquet at the Dorchester 
Hotel. Founded by Handel and his friends, and granted a coat 
of arms by George the Third, the society has never failed to pay 
its way. As Lord Howard de Walden pointed out, any charitable 
organisation that is not on the verge of bankruptcy cannot expect 
support. Yet last year no less a sum than £13,000 was disbursed 
among needy members. George the Third also presented the 
society with his portrait by Gainsborough together with a dona- 





tion of £500, Handel giving £1,000 at the same time, as well as 
bequeathing another thousand at his death. The society is run 
on the lines of a Livery Company and is controlled by a Court of 
Assistants. Their hall is in Stratford Place, W.1. 


No more Sheep to Count 


Mr. E. J. Semadeni claims to have invented a gramophone 
record to cure insomnia and snoring. It appears that when 
the record was played to a dozen people in a darkened room, 
only two remained awake at the end of a quarter of an hour. 
Here at last is a rival to the famous Parlophone Laughing Records, 
which in our experience have never failed to act. 


Ray Noble’s Debut 


Ray Noble’s stage appearance in Glasgow was his first public 
appearance, despite the fact that he has been a household name 
in two Continents. His brilliant direction of the old New Mayfair 
Orchestra in musical comedy selections is still remembered, 
and it is sad news that he is to return to the States after his 
present tour. 


Making Opera Pay 


The Royal Carl Rosa Company is booked up to the end of 
May, 1939. Their recent season at Wimbledon was almost sold 
out, and the company is now carrying a permanent orchestra 
of twenty-six. Unfortunately the public still fight shy of new 
works. Even Johann Strauss’ Gipsy Baron could not stand up to 
a second night. The company has instituted a Ballet School, 
Particulars from Carl Rosa Co., Imperial House, Kingsway. 
London, W.C. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 





ORCHESTRAL 
MIS MASTER’S VOICE 


4S.O. (Goossens) : Suite from Le coq d’or (Rimsky-Korsakov). 
H.M.V., C3013, 4, 5 (12 in., 12s.). Auto 07511-3. 


The first record contains Introduction, Prologue, Slumber Scene, 
Warning by the Cockerel ; the second, Prelude, Scene at King Dodon’s 
Palace, Dance of the King and the Queen of Shemakha, the third, end 
of Dance, Prelude, Act 3, Bridal March and Death of the King. We 
rarely hear the opera now. Might not Covent Garden revive it ? 
Or are the Russians only recognised as masters of the art of 
ballet ? (this work is in the present London season). If produced, 
would it be thought a satire on other governments than that of 
old Russia ? Dodon, degenerating dodderer, maybe has his 
parallel to-day ? All one needs to recall of the story is the 
Astrologer’s magic cock, which will give warning of the expected 
invasion ; the alarm, the queer death of the King’s two sons, and 
his own enslaving by the magically-appearing Queen of Shemakha 
(spell it as you will) ; then the triumphal return, the astrologer’s 
demand for his reward, only now made known—the hand of the 
Queen ; the wrathful King strikes him dead, the cock retaliates 
by killing the king; thunder; Queen and bird vanish. Only 
the Astrologer and the Queen, sings the former in his queer, 
high tenor, were real, the rest only a vision, a dream. Interpre- 
tation may be made to suit the taste and fancy of the reader or 
listener. I could one unfold . . . but to the records. 

Goossens is too rare a visitor. He always leaves something 
delectable, but I wish he were sometimes asked to do a few bigger 
things. Isn’t that start real magic ? The familiar Eastern gambit, 
if one plays up by forgetting Scheherazade, can be refreshing. The 
Astrologer’s piping, staccato prologue tune comes about two- 
thirds of the way through side one. The recording makes the 
music shine without hurting the eye (ear), just as I like it to. 
The sleepy scene follows, on side two, singing a repetitive little 
tune, into which breaks the Eastern chromatic theme, and then 
the war-alarm, cock and trumpet conspiring to frighten the wits 
out of the old dotard (who of course, soon subsides into helpless- 
ness again). 

The second disc has on the first side the march and (if I remem- 
ber aright—I speak without the book) the night music, when the 
King discovers his sons dead—a curious scene, with some good 
quiet ghastly suggestions in the music. The second side, and 
another on the third record, give us the seductive dance of the 
Queen, the King’s dancing, at her command, and their departure 
for home. The material, as ever, is small; one takes out the 
pleasure in colour, of which the recording gives a generous yet 
discreet account ; that is, the volume is well regulated : there are 
no bulges or ear-burnings. In the last side, we are to imagine 
the people getting excited, looking for the grand bridal procession. 
The music here is more lucid than I have heard it in other record- 
ings, if less plummily and massively delivered. Finally, in a 
mere few bars, the tragedy and the end. A shapely performance, 
and clear recording: not the biggest ; and perhaps a wee bit 
on the “dry ” side (not dull, but dry as contrasted with sweet). 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M,V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.) 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler): Dance of Auto- 
matons, Waltz, Czardas (Coppelia) (Delibes). H.M.V. 
Cgo12 (12 in., 4s.). 

Larger than life, as usual, and so, extra value for the money. 

I think of those terrific open-air shows where half a million people 

have to be made to hear, even if they cannot see, a thousand 

performers. But most such productions are travesties. This 
record gives the kind of effect that I should welcome, if I had to 
attend such a performance—a triumph of size and clarity, but, as 
it happens, in just the sort of music in which I prefer elegance, 
light pointing and all the best French qualities in which Delibes 

excelled. I don’t want to be reminded, in the Czardas, of “ 1812.” 

Mind, it is all wonderfully free from coarseness in the worst 

sens¢. Even the string tone seems better than usual. I have long 

ceased to judge these particular aspects of recorded tone by 

Queen’s Hall first-ear standards ; I do not pretend particularly 

to like them ; it seems best to try to convey their nature, and, 

estimating as well as I can the nature of the market for which 
they are obviously prepared, to say whether, of its kind, any sample 
strikes me as a good one. The B.P. orchestra’s recordings are 
now so well known that I need not say more than that to me, this 
seems a particularly clearly representative disc. On the general 
question of recording trends, I would only say (pending some 
deeper probing than, I think, any one person can make) that 
the whole thing seems to me to be enormously complex, bound 
up as I believe it to be with all manner of socio-psychological 
developments which are but obscurely realised, and which have 
been very little studied. I would refer any who are interested 
to some articles by the psychologists Dr. Philip Vernon (April) 
and Mr. D. Harding (May and June), in our contemporary 
the Musical Times—with the note that I do not by any means 
entirely apply their general title to the present matter. They 

come nearest, however, to expressing some of the ideas that I 

happen to have evolved for myself, as to standards of “‘ apprecia- 

tion ” and the reasons for them. 


Berlin Philharmonic (Furtwangler): Prelude and Good 
Friday Music (Parsifal) (Wagner). H.M.V., DB3445, 6, 
7 (12in., 18s.). Auto DB8494-6. 


Hearing part of the Covent Garden Ring, I was more than ever 
impressed with Furtwangler’s handling of the score, enjoying, 
largely, his deftness and wisdom in getting the voices out. There 
was, too, a splendid ease in his manipulation of the rhythm, and in 
keeping the whole in the air. I have rarely felt performances, as 
wholes, to be so surely and comfortably in hand. He is rather 
inclined to underplay, in part, but I do not think that will be 
felt a defect in this beautiful recording. Three sides go to each 
item. Mr. Newman once named Wagner as the supreme type of 
Butler’s “‘ old man who is sorry for things’. A man must have 
lived long, he said (and, he thought, hard and not altogether 
wisely), to be as emotionally wise and philosophical as Wagner was 
in his latter years. ‘ Parsifal is the world’s greatest poem of 
pity.”’ It begins with the Eucharist theme, containing a motive of 
sorrow (the actual sixth to eighth notes : here the fourth and fifth 
are run into one), and it includes in that first unaccompanied 
phrase the motive of the piercing spear (the four’ ascending notes 
from the lowest—bar 4). . The striking change in the theme will 
be noted, after the pause ; the strangeness of the music’s beauty 
here is marvellous, 

Side two begins with the Dresden Amen, associated with the 
Holy Grail and immediately there follows the firm, repeated 
‘* Faith ” theme, which is a little developed, and woven into a 
morning-scene at the hour of devotion (the work opens in the 
forest domain of the knights, with Gurnemanz and the esquires 
offering their prayer at daybreak). Side three brings back the 











poignance of the first theme. ‘‘ Love, Faith, ‘Hope ”, so Wagner 
described the ideas of the Prelude. 

The Good Friday Music puts into music the thought of the world’s 
loveliness as gratitude to its creator. This section (side four) 
beginning at the bottom of page 260 of the Breitkopf vocal score, 
with Parsifal’s strong theme on the brass. Then follows the rising 
theme of Parsifal as the Pure Innocent (also called the motive of 
Promise.) The Grail motive appears, and at the end of side four 
comes the Benediction theme, as Parsifal baptizes the repentant 
Kundry. Side five : At the pizz. bass, the theme of Penitence. 
Then we move to the Flowery Meadow theme and an enchanting 
pastoral episode, as Parsifal sings of the sweet prospect. Here is 
woven (mid-sfde) the Atonement melody. There is a page cut 
in the score (265), and the clarinet takes up the Flowery Meadow 
theme (two-thirds of the way in). On the rest of the side the music 
is worked up, with a touch of the Amen ascension. __On the last 
side, six, we return to the first theme of all, with.a note of another, 
that of Melancholy, when Parsifal speaks of the Crucifixion. The 
Spear theme (four ascending notes) will also be heard. Atonement 
and Flowery Meadow are blended, in mid-side, the former being 
used as coda. 

I desire nothing better than these five records of Furtwangler’s, 
so pellucid in tone, so mindful of the soft, warm beauties—so unlike 
many of the discs that this queer mixed age brings forth. I have 
given the motives in some detail partly because Parsifal contains 
so few, compared with the other Wagner works, so that it is much 
easier to memorize, and partly because Wagner’s structure, and 
its relation to symphonic form, can be so admirably studied herein. 
Even without attention to that, the sound-patterns can be highly 
enjoyed. With such attention, the music takes on its full stereo- 
scopic values : then, and only then, for the keen music-lover, does 
it fully live. But it is a pleasure to think how good for the 
spirit of any listener, even the most careless, is such music, pro- 
vided only that he come to it humbly. I do not think it matters 
whether he have this or that religious faith, or none. If the 
music is deeper than any creed, it is, equally, bigger than belief 
or unbelief. It is like a force of nature, and I commend it as 
the natural food of every true music-lover. 


N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Toscanini) : Symphony No. 
88, in G (Haydn). H.M.V., DB3515, 6, 7 (12 in.—18s.). 
Automatic, DB8497, 8, 9. 


I know an ignorant person who, faced with the initials 
“* N.B.C.”, began to guess ‘‘ No B. . . .” and there, fortunately 
stopped. They represent a famed body, the National Broad- 
casting Corporation of America, which established the first full- 
sized (ninety-five men), full-time symphony orchestra in the U.S. 
radio world. It appeared in November, 1937, when Pierre 
Monteux conducted. Soon came Rodzinski also, and then 
Toscanini, I read, began his weekly Saturday night broadcasts on 
Christmas night. The programmes were sent over the combined 
N.B.C. networks in the U.S.A., to Canada, and throughout the 
world by short wave. A splendid idea, greatly carried out. The 
orchestra was chosen from 700 applicants in Europe and North and 
South America. It is claimed that it contains twenty-one “first 
chair”? men (our own William Primrose was first viola—perhaps 
still is : I do not know how long the orchestra is to keep on : for 
ever, it might be hoped). 

I am working from white-label records, very late at night, in 
extreme haste, fo catch the 11 o’clock post so I have to take what 
comes to hand, The slow movement comes first : the 
grandeur of the Largo pace at its noblest. The tone is large, too, 
and has a fair amount of cutting quality, in fullness, yet it does not 
hurt the ear. Its hardness comes, rather, in a little lack of re- 
siliency, as here recorded : that, I feel sure, is not the fault of the 
players. The precision is a delight—one of the elements that give 
the performance its breadth of feeling. One knows that nothing 
will make it feel hurried or choppy. It is like resting on the finest 
kind of bed, the most comfortable, the most restful and the most 
suitable for meditation. Partly, that is the work of the themes, 
whose cunning planning is masked by simplicity. Note how short 
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the loud divagation is, with its almost fierce air (trumpets and 
drums, used like this, can frighten—could, in their day : they are 
silent, by the way, up to now, even in the first movement). A 
tune like this can stand the weight of use that Haydn puts on it. 

I happen next on the first movement, where the full orchestra is 
nobly deployed (again, I like its softer tone best ; but what a pul! 
when it is ff). The great bulk of people, not being worried ai 
the Transatlantic ff (as we might agree to call it), will, I take it 
relish and revel, asking and accepting no less. Mark the articula- 
tion of the semiquavers. Why can’t we always have it like that ? 
Because some conductors, Martha-like, are ‘busied with many 
things, of which this may or may not be one. Much happens to 
the opening subject—its little ascending figure asks for treatment, 
and gets a whole hospital-full (if one may speak of that which is so 
healthy). ‘On the second side of these doings the weavings are 
closest (a short side, but how full of joy). The tonal (recording) 
sun blazes all the time—sometimes it burns me a bit, but mayhap 
il faut suffoir pour étre belle ? The Minuet is of the countrified order 
with a twist in the tail of the cow (or perhaps a jerk of her horns : 
do cows have horns ? . . . I am in too much of a hurry to find 
out, and the expert of the family has long been in bed). I mean 
the twiddle of grace notes, which have strength as well. The Trio 
is a real beanfeaster, in perhaps gentler mood than the first, but 
very much in bagpipe taste. This links up with Beethoven’s 
Pastoral-ising, but I think it’s even a better sample of its special 
kind. 

The finale again draws most of its life from the one idea, as did 
the first movement. One marks again how the fiddlers are caused 
to phrase in half-bars, not in bowfuls, as they usually will if left 
to themselves. ‘“‘ It’s all part of the T Service,’’ as the shops say. 
Some of us think it almost better worth paying for than anything 
else, this fine way of looking at the whole vast subject of Phrasing, 
in which all style is rooted, and from which all musical joy 
branches. The band is evidently a notable combination, about 
which, if we hear more records, we shall perhaps, make some 
useful notes, enabling us to compare its departments with those 
which we know in earlier established orchestras. It works together 
beautifully. The Haydn orchestration, of course, does not allow 
us to judge fully, but the wood wind seems a notably ripe and 
well blended party. 


COLUMBIA 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham) : Symphony 
93, in D (Haydn). Columbia, LX721, 2, 3 (12 in.—18s.). 
Auto LX8385-87. 

No. 93 appears to be a newly-recorded item. All the better. 
We shall have the whole tribe of Haydns in time—but remember, 
people keep discovering a dozen or so new ones, so the panting 
recorders will have to stick at it for years. This is one of the set 
that Haydn wrote for England (‘‘ Salomon”? sets, called after 
the impresario who commissioned them). There is a grand 
intréduction to the first movement, reminiscent a trifle of Handel- 
ian majesty. I often wish Haydn had developed such thoughts as 
these. The quick movement is marked Allegro assai, and this is 
certainly not that pace, pace Sir Thomas. The minuet-style is one 
way of playing it, and it sounds well that way ; but I don’t think 
it is what Haydn intended. The contrapuntal severities, for 
instance, sound too heavy, to me. It seems to want Haydn’s 
forcefulness, but also his sense of hidden power. Here, the power 
seems a bit forced and obvious. How charming and unexpected, 
among the already winsome simplicities of the slow movement, is 
the section which ends side three. Simplicity, with Haydn, never 
means banality, and often hides subtlety. His use of minor-key 
contrast is notable, on side three, and still more so, early on side 
four. The playing and recording perhaps do the best justice to 
this, of all the four movements : there is an incisiveness with the 
tenderness and suavity, making the best of the wonderfully blended 
life of this movement. Not the least touching element is the oboe’s 
little solo, not far from the end. What means that bassoon ejacula- 
tion ?.Is it a rustic demand for a bit of the limelight ?. The end 
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seems to go back, slightly, on the spirit of the opening. A curious 
bit, this. With the Minuet we are back on familiar ground, and 
enjoy the fairly strenuous style. The Trio nearly always has some 
tit-bit for us : trust Haydn for that. Here it is a trumpet call on 
an octave, which is later diversified (again one thinks for a moment 
of Handel). The finale is a crackerjack—full of contrapuntal 
meat, one of the best examples of Haydn’s fine sport. There is 
a sweet Mozartean tune as relief (but its drop of a sixth is as pure 
Haydn ; the lass with the delicate air.) There is a pull-up on a 
chord that makes one open eyes and ears, and a rousing coda. 
The only finales I think superior to this are those that contain a 
full-dress (preferably a double) fugue ; but surely this one is 
capital value! The only thing I don’t much care about in the 
recording is the tone of the fiddles at their loudest. ._The rest, in 
weight and balance, comes off with a real relish. 


PARLOPHONE 


Grand Symphony Orchestra (Heger) : Rose Cavalier 
Waltz (R. Strauss). Parlophone E11364 (12 in., 4s.). 


Richard (‘* Waltz King ”’) Strauss’s throne is one that seems un- 
lixely ever to be shaken. The Johanns reign in another world. It 
would be folly to raise strife between the two, their aims and scope 
being so different. It was amusing to hear again, in ‘Covent 
Garden’s Elektra, the authentic echo of R.S.’s kingship in this kind. 
Ii is possible, I think, to overdo the exquisiteness of the Rose 
Cavalier waltz, and to make it a trifle too “‘ precious”. Tastes will 
differ (but not, I think, very greatly) about this. I hope Professor 
Heger’s treatment will be liked by others as I like it. Itdoes not 
hide the—what shall one say—trace of grossness that marks the 
work ; perhaps it might be more delicate, in order to mark the 
finer comedic values in the music, which transcend that. It may 
lack a little the shimmering excitement, the tiny frisson, that we 
feel in the opera house ; but as a concert performance of the 
waltz, it seems to me pretty ripe—full-toned without ferocity, and 
with sufficient reverberation to avoid hard edges. 


TELEFUNKEN 


Berlin Philharmonic (H. von Benda): Fifth Symphony, in 
B flat (Schubert). Tel. E2516, 7, 8 (12 in., 18s.). 


It may perhaps be worth my noting, since the title gives the 
key as “ B-dur,” that in German our B flat is called “‘ B,” and 
B, “HH.” Both the Fourth and Fifth symphonies belong to 1816, 
a year of tremendous activity. Schubert was thinking new 
thoughts so fast that he forgot some of them almost as soon as 
they were put on paper. ‘‘ Not so bad: whose is it ?” he said 
when shown, without comment, a song he had written a fortnight 
before. The composer’s friends used to meet at the Schuberts’ 
home on Sunday afternoons and play chamber music (he was a 
violist): then they tackled Haydn symphonies, arranged for 
strings ; soon they got more ambitious, found wind players, and 
performed the more simply-scored symphonies in proper fashion. 
In due course they moved to larger premises, tackling now early 
Beethoven. So Schubert naturally wrote them some overtures 
and symphonies—three of the latter (Four, Five and Six). 

The Fifth was composed in September-early October, 1816 
(just before he was twenty). This and the Fourth make a good 
pair. The former, with its individual bite, though rather melo- 
dramatic, to my kind, than “‘ Tragic ”’ (as it is known), is a foil 
‘o the Mozartean sports of the latter. The scoring is for strings 
and two each of flutes, oboes, bassoons and horns (no drums). 
I'he absence of clarinets recalls the earlier Mozart (the later fell 
upon them with joy), but probably Schubert only left them 
out because he could not raise them among his friends. 

First.—This is a delicious summery movement—strawberries 
and cream music. The tiniest acid tang is necessary: You can 
‘ind it in the chord of bars 16 and 18 of the first subject (I neglect 
the four introductory bars. The speed is just about a second a 
bar). The fact that the subject is not finished in sixteen indicates, 
already, a freedom which is one of the daintiest elements in this 
exquisite movement. You may find the tang, too, if you please, 
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in Schubert’s characteristic major-minor slides, some of which 
come near the end of the exposition. (This section is repeated.) 
Or again, in the rally of energy that ends the first subject (the 
place cannot be missed: the second begins after a tiny break). 

In development (side 2) we have first some use of the Mozartean 
descending-scale (a little remindful of Jupiter), and then some of 
the second subject, making a happy blend, again like s. and c. 
The recapitulation keeps things just a trifle tauter than before, 
but attempts no new flight. The coda uses the scale figure, but 
ascending. A beautifully trim little movement, three hundred 
bars of spontaneous, busy but never fussy life. 

Second.—The older composer’s note is still more marked, in 
the graciously inviting theme ; and most genially does the orches- 
tra and conductor deal with it. What a pretty codetta is that 
to this first theme ! Then Schubert alone could have written the 
next: we think of the Unfinished, and the quintets, when we hear 
those modulations. The use of the wind is notably full. <A 
passage to linger over is the end of side three, when we are 
being led back to the first idea : much of the heart of Schubertian 
romance is here revealed. Then on side four is a varied form of 
the theme, with a fine touch of the minor key to end a phase. 
The second subject, under a slightly varied guise, is here again. 
This time the joining-up material is deleted, and we go straight 
back to A. (The Philharmonia score is rather misleading about 
the shaping of this movement.) The feeling of the whole is surely 
as near the heavenly as the spirit could desire. Apart from a wee 
bit of hurry (as I hear it) early on, the feeling in the playing 
pleases me well, and the recording stands up well, in quiet dignity. 
The record is recommendable for one’s shelf of Restful Music. 


Third.—Is there a thought of the Mozart G minor here ? Not 
in Schubert’s mind, I mean, but in the general impulse ? Yet 
the uneasy sensibility of the Mozart is largely absent ; and when 
we come to the trio, we know at whose feast we are met. I find 
the playing here just the least bit square-toed ; perhaps inten- 
tionally, to keep the countryfolk in countenance. The first 
section might also have been tightened up a bit, I feel. 

Finale.—Note the minor-key rally immediately after the first 
subject has been announced. This is Mozartean again, but one 
never feels that Schubert is copying, so free and natural is the 
flow of ideas. The development (short, as in the first movement) 
is built on the most easily noticed material, and has the same 
flow of friendly notions, just the obvious things to do, done with 
the artist’s apparent unconsciousness of anything but what next 
comes into his head. Sometimes in the diffuser Schubert we are 
too conscious of what came next, and why. Now and again we 
wonder why. When he is compact, we don’t suffer anything (as 
we might perhaps expect to) on account of the reversal of his 
procedure. It is all quality and no defect. 

I think the orchestra might have thrown out, here and there, 
a trifle more of the easy joy of it all ; but it is a soundly pleasing 
set, on the fairly mild level of tone that pleases me. 


Berlin Philharmonic (Schmidt-Isserstedt): Overtures to 
Cosi fan tutte and Die Entfiihrung (Seraglio) (Mozart). 
Tel. E2522 (12 in., 6s.). 

The Seraglio, a ‘“‘ comic play-with-music,”’ was produced just 
before Mozart got married, in 1782. It is fair to find some of its 
jovial spirit reflected from his high spirits at that time. He 
had to perform a bit of an entfiihrung to get his Constanze away 
from her mother. (Constanze, by the way, lived until 1842, 
marrying again and briskening up surprisingly in worldly matters 
as she got older: she was only nineteen when she married 
Mozart. If only her first husband has lived well into the nine- 
teenth century, people would, I think, have heard some marvels, 
blended glories: think of a Mozartean flame blazing along with 
the Beethovenian torch, and the romantic bonfires !) 

There are touches of Turkery in the loud parts. In the slow 
middle section, an unexpected tit-bit in its time, we have one of 
the opera’s airs, put into the minor. That “ for its time ’’ comes 
very strongly to mind whenever one thinks of this opera. The 
Singspiel could be a pretty patchy and conventional entertain- 
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ment. Mozart raised it to unheard-of significance, without in 
the least stultifying the humours or making Grand Opera out 
of it. The libretti of such affairs were no better than they should 
be ; but as Mozart noted, the Italian comic opera never failed on 
that account (as some of the German ones arguably did—partly, 
at least) : and why ?—because “‘ in them the music is paramount 
and makes you forget everything else,’ as he said. Doesn’t 
that happen, too, in such tolerably comparable English play- 
with-music material as Gilbert and Sullivan? The English 
turn is undoubtedly for Singspiel ; but, apart from G.-&-S. (as 
English as b.-&-s.) we have never got our operatic rights, being 
compelled to doss in with Grand Opera, of which we never, 
never shall be slaves, or real lovers (isn’t it true ? —I speak of 
99 per cent. of us). 

Cosi fan tutte adopts, with Mozart’s exquisitely polished dex- 
terity, that Italian comic opera style which he studied so well. 
He chose an absurd story, and not at all a typically romantic 
one: but any change from that sort of unreality should have 
been welcome. It was not: the work was at first a failure. The 
German form of the telling spoilt the Italian wit with which was 
touched off the daft tale of lovers’ testing their ladies’ fidelity by 
making love to them in foreign disguises. Of course the girls 
fall for the trick, and the “‘ new ” lovers. Dear me, what twaddle. 
But hear how Mozart floats like a bird over the cliff-edge of 
seriousness, sentiment, passion, whilst so many of his contem- 
poraries performed like too, too solid tourists, stuck half way up 
the height. The right attitude in which to listen to the overture 
(note its foretaste of the opera’s blends) seems to be that suggested 
by Professor Dent’s remark that whilst poetry can lift artificial 
comedy into the realm of fantasy, what it really requires is music. 
Here, talk glides imperceptibly into song, and “ makes us feel 
that daily life might be a fairy tale if we only looked at it in the 
right way.”” You will notice that near the end of the overture a 
theme is touched which came in the slow preface. This comes 
from a moment in the opera (also, near the end) when the men 
utter the title phrase ‘‘ Cosi fan tutte ’—‘‘ They’re all alike.” 

The wood-wind in particular is happy in its light riposting. 
There is just one moment of lateness which I should have liked 
the conductor to better. The recording gives thesé elements full 
play, though the vivacity and the little hint of vehemence are 
not quite so vivid, to my ear. Otherwise, the overture bowls along 
brilliantly. 


DECCA 
Boyd Neel String Orchestra: String Serenade in E (Dvorak). 
Decca X214, 5, 6, 7 (12 in.—24s.). 


The gaps are being filled up very pleasingly. There jis, by 
the way, another Serenade, but for wind (Op. 44). This string one is 
Op. 22, which was written about 1875, when the composer was 
writing also chamber music, and had produced already four 
symphonies. The organist who had won a state grant was leaping 
ahead in public notice. The discs contain respectively—first, 
Moderato and Waltz ; second, Scherzo ; third, Larghetto ; and last, 
Allegro Vivace. I am glad to hear a nice full, round body of tone, 
with a solid bass. Much depends, in a longish string suite, on the 
way in which the composer deploys the combinations of tone, and 
on that in which the band dows so as to get the most out of them. 
There are moments when I should be still a little more pleased 
to mark varieties of bowing (one of my chief tests for recorded 
string work). There is, however, this orchestra’s always applaud- 


able smoothness and a good degree of flexibility. In that I think | 


they can develop clear volumetrical shaping further (as I am 
sure such able players know). Dvorak in his best moments of 
serenity often casts an eye, or ear, back to the classics : we 
note that at the end of the first piece. The waltz is of a thoughtful 
turn also, and in mid-side the spirit of Brahms is present ; Brahms 
who was so kind and active on behalf of the younger man in 
whom he so solidly believed. Thus far Serenade might be taken 
to suggest mostly tender evening music ; the title, of course, has 
just the older meaning, as in Mozart, of a collection of pieces, a 
suite for “‘ occasional ”’ use, a movement now and then, as one 
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feels the mood or occasion may be suited. In thé fullest scoring 
of the Scherzo I do not quite feel that the recording catches so 
well as it undoubtedly does elsewhere the particular beauties of 
strings in rich harmony and at full bow-pressure. There is some 
small effect of background to touch the purity of the tone. !This 
movement is on the slight side, and the middle section gets, in 
truth, a bit dull. The pensive mood is concentrated on the third 
disc, and enhanced by that drop of a fifth in the theme. One feels 
comparing this with, say, the Elgar Serenade, the affinity of th. 
spirits. It is perhaps not much more than a generalized Germaniv 
effluence of its day ; for in much of this work Dvorak is much mor 
German than Czech. The finale begins with a classical gambi 
of the “ call to attention ” type, and goes on to a type of feelin; 
that often coloured the composer’s thought—a slightly Souther: 
gallantry of comedy ; but the bulk of the thinking is still in th: 
good German comedic spirit (cf. some of the opera overtures) 
There is a moment of the dropping-fifth reminiscence on sid: 
seven. In general, the suite is not very striking in construction 
its pleasures reside in the ever-free flow of gently poetic fancy anc 
repartee ; and so the discs, with their commendable capturing 0° 
the nature of strings, come naturally upon the shelf of gooc 
recreational music, that makes no demands on close attention. 


W.R.A. 
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BAND RECORDS 


The Tattoo season is with us again and the first trophies are 


three H.M.V. records made at the Aldershot Tattoo. 
Friedemann’s Slavonic Rhapsody is a peculiar choice for an outdoor 
recording. ‘The staccato chords at the opening have in a pro- 
nounced degree the rather unpleasant echo we always get from 
outdoor recordings. The playing of the massed bands is excellent 
but this (B8755) cannot be considered an altogether satisfactory 
recording. 


Of the four marches which occupy the other two records I 
like best A. Young’s Tournament (B8757). It is brisk and lively and 
all that a Quick March should be. On the reverse is The Standard 
of St. George which is not one of Mr. K. S. Alford’s best efforts. 


In Tudor Rose (by Trayton Adams, a present Army bandmaster) 
the bugles are joined to the massed bands with good effect 
(B8756). The reverse of this record contains Royal Review, 
another Quick March but not a very effective one. 


The bands throughout are the Massed Bands of the 
Aldershot and Eastern Commands in charge of Mr. W. N. 
Campbell and they give a very good account of themselves. 
The recording is also good, the inner parts being much clearer 
than is usually the case in a Tattoo recording. 


The band record of the month undoubtedly is H.M.V. BD560 
containing Dale Dances by Wood played by Callender’s Senior 
Band. In the first place the music is perfectly suited to the brass 
band medium, in the second place the playing is very crisp and 
deft, and finally the quality of the recording leaves nothing to be 
desired. This is‘one of the best records it has been my good 
fortune to hear for a long time. 


The Grand Massed Brass Bands of the Leicester Festival of 
1938 are in excellent form in a selection from The White Horse Inn 
(Regal-Zonophone MR276g). As usual in such records I am less 
impressed by the weight of tone than by the lightness and sureness 
of touch. 

W. A.C. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


*Schnabel (piano): Toccata in C minor (Bach). H.M.V. 


DA1613-4 (two 10 in.—8s.). 

** A showy improvisation ” is a good general description of the 
toccata form as inherited by Bach. The word comes from toccare, 
to touch, a piece meant to exhibit the touch and execution of the 
performer. 

The works of the sixteenth and seventeenth century composers 
are full of dreary wastes of Toccatas, with here and there pieces of 
real value. 


In Bach’s hands the form suffers a sea-change into something 
rich if not strange : for his Toccatas are a kind of sonata, a chain 
of movements of different tempos and styles. The two greatest 
examples, amongst the works for clavier, are those in F sharp 
minor and the present work in C minor, both of which will be 
found in Vol. XIII of the Peters Edn. Some readers will recall the 
fine fugue in E minor which Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse recorded 
some years ago and which is taken from the E minor Toccata also 
in this volume. The F sharp minor and the C minor Toccatas 
belong, from interior evidence, to a period later than that of 
Weimar, when the other, less mature, toccatas were written. The 
F sharp minor contains two fugues, the second of which takes its 
theme from the slow movement, in which the theme later used for 
the Crucifixus of the B minor Mass is foreshadowed. 


The C minor Toccata, like its fellows, begins with a bravura 
passage which serves as prelude to the fine Adagio that follows. 
This leads straight into the long Fugue. The label gives Fugues I 
and II, but this is not strictly accurate. The F sharp minor 
Toccata has indeed two fugues (one for three, the other for four 
** voices ’’) but the C minor Fugue, after the interpolation of a 
cadenza-like passage, is again resumed, becoming now (Part 2), 
with the addition of a second subject in the treble, a double fugue. 
The coda contains a few bars of Adagio and two of presto runs and 
chords to conclude. 

The whimsical fugue subject is always easily indentifiable and 
the second one is most beautifully worked in with it. Spitta’s 
picturesque simile is worth quoting. The Fugue “ is a proud and 
handsome youth, swimming on the full tide of life, and never 
weary of the delightful consciousness of strength ”’. 


Schnabel has rarely made a more satisfying recording than this. 
He refuses speed and brilliance to the opening Allegro moderato, 
taking it more slowly than is usual. Thus he gives it special 
significance and makes the transition to the Adagioseem inevitably 
right. He brings out all the nobility of this short movement and 
plays the fugue with the utmost clarity and point. 

The only criticism to be made is in regard to the slightly 
metallic nature of his tone, but this is not sufficient to damage 
one’s enjoyment of a fine work that not only lovers of Bach should 
hear and purchase. Good recording. 

This work and also the E minor Toccata appear on E.M.G.’s 
Special List (and possibly elsewhere) played by Marcel Maas on 
two twelve inch records for 12s. 
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Kitain (piano) : Flight of the Bumble Bee (Rimsky-Korsakov- 
Strimer); Mazurka in E minor, Op. 25, No. 3 (Scriabine); 
and Elegié, Op. 3, No. 1 (Rachmaninov). Columbia 
DX853 (12 in.—4s.). 

It is an odd fact that though pianists treat Mendelssohn’s 
so-called Bees’ Wedding with the delicacy it demands they usually 
make the Flight of the Bumble Bee sound as if they had been stung 
by a whole nest of hornets and were reproducing the episode on 
the keyboard. Mr. Kitain is fleet but far too heavy-handed. 
His last two chords are alone in the picture. 

The rather hard tone he uses for the Scriabine Mazurka is, I 
think, in keeping with the mood of the piece. It is good Scriabine, 
if less good Chopin. The musical temperature rises considerably 
in the Rachmaninov Elegié, a fine piece of pianistic writing with 
genuine impulse in it and reaching a passionate climax. Here the 
pianist uses lovely tone, especially in the section of contrast, a 
*cello-like melody. The recording is excellent and the disc one to 
be recommended, hornets and all ! 


Campoli (violin) and Sidney Crooke (piano) : Songs my 
mother taught me (Dvorak-Kreisler) and Moto Perpetuo, 
Op. 11, No. 6 (Paganini). Columbia DB1772 (10in.—3s.). 

Kreisler has slipped up badly in this arrangement of Dvorak’s 
lovely song. One expects the usual formula of one verse at a low 
pitch and the next an octave higher, but Kreisler adds a third 
verse of his own devising in which out-of-place harmonies and 
distortion of the melody are introduced, and foolish little cadenzas. 

The elaboration of the violin and the piano part is, in any case, 

quite out of keeping with the simple folk-song-like melody. 

Campoli and his pianist play the arrangement better than it 

deserves. The violinist is a bit stiff-jointed in the Moto Perpetuo, a 

style of piece that needs to be well lubricated with a perfect legato. 

The recording is good. 


Feuermann (’cello). Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod) and 
Traumerei, Op. 15, No. 7 (Schumann). Columbia 
DX855 (12 in.—4s.). 

I am disappointed to find the ’cellist who gave such a fine 
performance in Strauss’ “Don Quixote”? under Toscanini 
recently choosing these two titles. It cannot be said that Feuer- 
mann shows much enthusiasm for his task. He gives two verses of 
Gounod’s perversion and plays them at a pace brisk enough to 
bring further indignity to what is left of poor Bach. His tone is, 
for him, curiously dry in this piece, but it recovers its lustre in the 
Schumann : though the interpretation is here also perfunctory 
and sadly lacking in tenderness. 

The recording is excellent. 


Ossy Renardy (violin) and Leo Taubman (piano) : Sonata in 
E minor (Corelli). Columbia DX854 (12 in.—4s.). 


This violinist, new to me, brings to a typical Corelli Sonata the 
right breadth of style and clarity of outline. The Sonata is made 
up of a slow Prelude and an Allemande on the first side and a 
Sarabande and Gigue on the reverse. These last two movements 
could have been given with more feeling and more of a dancing 
gaiety respectively. The violinist’s tone is slightly reedy as 
recorded but not at all unpleasant. Altogether a nice record. 


A. R. 


Eileen Joyce (piano) : Spring Night (Schumann, arr. Liszt); 
Little Piece No. 1 (Schumann; Polka Caprice and 
<r Song (Bergman). Parlophone E11363 (12 in.— 
4s.). 

A genial little recital of sentiment and light fancies. The 
second piece is from Schumann’s Bunte Blatter—Coloured Leaves. 
The first (1872) shows Liszt’s delicious skill in arrangement. 
No one who ever lived excelled, or, to my mind, equalled him 
in this. The song tune is played with ample empressement, and a 
full allowance of rubato, such as we can imagine Liszt’s using 
D 
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when, “ constantly tossing back his long hair, his lips quivering, 
his nostrils palpitating (Whoa !), he swept the auditorium with 
the glance of a smiling master” (Legouvé)—the complete lady- 
killer. I like very much the recording in the upper ranges 
(e.g., the end of the transcription). The first Bergman trifle is the 
sort of thing that a performing pony might prance to. The 
second is rather weak. A slight bell-tone is to be noted in this 
praiseworthy recording. 


W. R. A. 





CHAMBER MUSIC 


Magda Tagliafero (Piano) and Denise Soriano (Violin) : 
Sonata in B flat, K.454 (Mozart). Columbia, DX856, 7 
(12in., 8s.). 

A Salightfuliy matched pair, with the alert, sparkling tone which 
both instruments should display, and a nice little distinction of 
phrasing that rounds things off in a way I like. There is a good 
deal of duetting in thirds. Here the two match prettily. Some 
bird-like touches are notable : a happy summery hint, maybe. 
The recording, with just sufficient point (not edge) has the right 
spirit, or rather, lets out that of the players so well that I could 
scarcely. wish it bettered, certainly’ not in a cheap disc. The 
work was written (1784) for an Italian woman violinist, 
Strinasacchi ; I presume, in spite of the first name, that Miss 
Soriano is of that nationality also. She is certainly an apt 
Mozartian. 

The slow movement (as in other sonatas written about this time) 
is notably strong, especially in its serenity. The violinist manages 
to make.an accompaniment tell. It is perhaps scarcely possible for 
the pianist to make the bass sound so sustained as one might like it. 
The actual notes are detached, but some pedalling is in order, to 
give a firmer bass than most recordings show. This, by the way, 
is a thing the amateur chamber music player does well to notice— 
that one small bass note has to carry not only the piano’s right 
hand (often in chords), but also the whole of the violin part. 
A good fat but ‘not noisy bass is what is wanted. This is 
one of the most useful tips one can give, I think. The section 
beginning near the end of the first side (the Andante is on 
parts of two records) is a particularly significant one. The key- 
matter in the last ten bars of this side is indeed of Mozart’s most 
remarkable. The double-stopping early on side three (there are 
other bits of it in this work) also plays its part in deepening the 
impression when we are back in smoother key-water. The end has 
a mark of poignance all its own, and violin’s ending on the low D 
is curiously, gravely moving. 

The finale has a gracious dance-style. One may note the piano’s 
low repeated B flat—a ‘pedal note” of pretty effect. The 
duetting all through the work is elegant, in the best sense—high- 
stepping without snobbery, one might say. One notices the pedal 
effect again for a moment when another tune is started, about 
two-thirds of the way through (after the fiddle’s three chords). 
There is an odd pull-up by the pianist about a score of bars later— 
twice : I don’t see the point of it. A cut is made of two and a 
half pages (I wish one could always be informed of cuts : my 
contention is that every cut should be indicated, in all listing 
whatever). There are a few places in which the pianist is not quite 
in time, but these are small blemishes on an attractive recording. 


W. R.A. 


July 1938 


*Edwin Fischer (piano) : Sonata in C major K. 330 and 
Romance in A flat major K.Anh. 205 (Mozart). H.M.V. 
DB3424-5 (two 12 in.—12s.). 


In recording this Sonata Mr. Fischer has certainly not made 
an obvious choice and the beauties it contains do not lie on the 
surface. It is one of a group of five sonatas composed during: 
Mozart’s visit to Paris in 1778. Other well-known sonatas of thi; 
period are the “ tragic’ A minor, and the lovable sonata in A 
major (K331) which everyone plays. 

The duplication of figures and phrases so familiar in th« 
sonatas of Scarlatti is a prominent and characteristic feature of 
both the quick movements. There is no emotional depth in either 
of these—this is reserved for the middle movement—but the music 
burbles along like a sparkling brook, inducing a feeling of lazy 
content in the listener. Fischer uses slightly hard bright tone ir 
the first movement—except for the first page of the developmen: 
section marked cantabile and providing a delightful contrast— 
and gives a charming glitter and polish to the music, dealin; 
most tactfully with the many repeated figures. His littk 
touch of rubato thirty-one bars before the end should be noted b; 
pianists. 

The exquisite slow movement loses none of its beauties ii 
Fischer’s hands. He shows it to us as a clear blue sky with cloud 
drifting across it. Such seems to be the effect of alternating majo: 
and minor. Most lovely is his mysterious sotto voce playing of the 
section in F minor. Let no one say after this that truly soft playin; 
cannot be recorded. 


Notice how this same melodic figure is used in the short cod 
(four bars only) but in the major key. The final movement 
allegretto, bustles along on conventional lines and requires littl- 
attention from the listener. 

On the last side of this second record is a beautiful Romance i 
A flat major the origin of which I do not know : and being without 
the new Kéchel catalogue cannot give. Recording excellent 
throughout. DB3424 contains the first and second movements of 
the sonata complete and, like the whole work, is most warmly to be 
recommended. 

A. R. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Percussion Band of St. Hilda’s C. of E. Home, Bradford, 
with Geoffrey Shaw (piano): Festival Suite No. 2 
(Shaw), and Scherzo in B flat (Schubert). Decca, K887, 8 
(12 in.—8s.). 


The pieces on the first disc are Prelude, The Desert, A Queer 
Dream, Pensive. On the second side are, Drusilla Dances, and 
March. The percussion band, as many readers will know, is 
one of the later developments of school music, in which the 
children play, usually to a performance of a piano piece, as here, 
various small and easily handled instruments such as tambourines, 
cymbals, castanets, and drums. Thus they can do some inten- 
sive learning (if well taught) in the matter of rhythm. Often 
children conduct. -A considerable amount of such music is 
issued. In moderation, I think such exercise good, especially 
as it involves self-activity ; but it is easy to overdo it, when there 
is so little school time for music: I note some signs of percussion’s 
becoming a fad ; and like all educational tools, it needs to be 
wisely used, or else time and energy are wasted. Dr. Shaw is the 
head of-the Board of Education’s musical inspectorate. His 
little pieces are always apt for the child understanding. The 
piano is very clearly reproduced. Doubtless schools will like to 
use these records, and add their own percussion noises. That 
is all the children produce in this sort of band; and I’m not 
fond of mixing up such things with music which composers 
never intended to be banged to. Not many kinds of music 
seem to ask percussive effects. A March such as this one is 
obviously good meat. 
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Geoffrey Shaw (piano) : March in E flat ; Anglaise (French 
Suite, No. 3); Prelude in C minor; Bourrée in E 
(Bach). Decca, K879 (12 in.—4s.). 

Gavotte in G : Three Minuets : Minuet in G : Cour- 
ante in G (Bach). K88o0. (12 in.—4s.) 

Gavotte in G minor : Polonaise in G minor : March 
in G : Musette in D (Bach). K881. (12 in.—4s.) 
Soldiers’ March : Chorale : A Little Piece : Hum- 
ming Song: Northern Song: Important Event : 
Hunting Song: Wild Horseman (Schumann). K882. 
(12 in.— 4s.) 

Funny a Birthday March: Merry Peasant ; 
Catch Me if You Can: Old Bogie (Schumann). K883. 
(12 in.—4s.) 

Dr. Shaw is the player in all five discs, which contain a batch 
of easy pieces from Bach and from Schumann’s album fiir die 
Jugend (which I used to call Juggins’ album). The Schumanns 
(all, I think—speaking from memory—from the one series) are 
not so easy as they seem. They are pieces rather about than for 
children, though many of them can be enjoyed by the not-too- 
tiny. These discs, in which the piano-is clearly and quite suffi- 
ciently fully recorded (though Dr. Shaw does not pretend to be 
a Harold Samuel), will be useful in several ways. Teachers now 
use such clear-limned music for various school activities—self- 
expression movements, etc. 

W.R. A. 


DOLMETSCH RECORDING 


Fantasy for Three Viols (John Jenkins), D.R.9. Hark, hark, 
the Lark and Come away, Death (Arnold Dolmetsch), 
D.R.12. Easter Hymn Il est réssuscite (Arnold 
Dolmetsch) and Had I wist, quoth Spring to the Swallow 
(Arnold Dolmetsch), D.R.10-11. First Movement of 
Sonata in C sharp major, Op. 27, No. 2 (Beethoven), 
D.R.8 (five 10 in.—4s. each). 


These recordings are so poor that the ordinary canons of 
gramophone criticism can hardly to held to apply to them. If 
the admirers of the Dolmetsch family really have to sit through 
such dry and scraping sounds as are emitted by the two treble 
viols and the viola da gamba in Jenkins’ pleasing Fantasy, then 
I am sorry for them. Jenkins was a popular seventeenth-century 
composer and an able performer on the bass viol for which he 


_ wrote much music. But surely he wanted some /egato playing in 


his works and would not have cared for the disjointed style of the 
three Dolmetsches. 

Arnold Dolmetsch as a composer writes a simple and quite 
expressive melodic line and his Easter Hymn surprisingly smells of 
Gounod, of all people. His Shakesperian settings do not challenge 
the well known ones already existing and there is a suggestion 
of folk weave about them. So piercingly loud is the recorder 
played by Carl Dolmetsch in Hark! hark! the lark at Heaven’s 
Gate Sings that not only could Phoebus hardly ’gin to rise, but the 
tenor singer, Tom Goodey, is nearly obliterated. A gloomy bass, 
Artemy Ravesky, who opens with ‘‘ Kom a-way Death” was not the 
best choice for this song ! 

Mr. Goodey is heard to fair advantage in the Easter Hymn with 
its oddly Victorian accompaniment of piano, organ, violin, and 
violone (why not double-bass?) and this is the best recording. 

I was surprised to find a purist like Mr. Dolmetsch labelling 
the last record merely Beethoven’s ‘ Moonlight ” Sonata, with 
no key or opus number given. The Moonlight was not Beethoven’s 
but the poet Rellstab’s ! The movement is stated to be played on a 
pianoforte of Beethoven’s time and according to the composer’s 
original directions. As recorded the piano only succeeds in 
sounding like the one in our village institute, only softer: and 
I feel sure that Beethoven’s original directions did not include 
the erratic way in which Mr. Dolmetsch treats the triplet figure 
of accompaniment. It will be noted that the chords of 


the first, second and the two last bars are spread. 
None of these records is worthy of the art of this remarkable 
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family and it is to be hoped that mutual admiration will not 
blind them to this fact. I have said nothing of the singing of 
Cecile Dolmetsch in her father’s setting of the Swinburne poem, 
for the young lady—who never had any voice to speak of—sounds 
as if suffering from adenoids and I could distinguish only a very 
few words. 

Haslemere can certainly do better than this. 





OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Kirsten Flagstad (soprano) with Eugene Ormandy conducting 


the Philadelphia Orchestra : Ozean, du Ungeheuer 
(Ocean, thou mighty monster) from Oberon (Weber) ; 
sung in German. H.M.V. DB3440 (12 in., 6s.). 

I have fond memories of a woefully abbreviated but splendidly 
dramatic version of this aria, sung by Elsa Stralia. Since then I 
have heard no record of it that I rate as highly as this one, which is 
complete and an excellent example of modern recording. The aria 
suits Mme. Flagstad particularly well, so that there is drama in 
her singing as well as a wealth of glorious tone ; the voice is not 
too prominent against the orchestral background, nor is it ever 
submerged beneath the orchestral waves. A thoroughly enjoyable 
record. 


Herbert Janssen (baritone), with Gerald Moore at the piano : 
Der Wegweiser (The Signpost) and Das Wirtshaus (The 
Inn) from Winterreise, Op. 89 (Miiller-Schubert) ; sung in 
German. ' H.M.V. DB3496 (12 in., 6s.). 

Janssen does all that is needed with these familiar songs from 
the famous Miiller-Schubert song-cycle and the accompanying and 
recording are worthy of the singing. This is a splendid record. 


Vera Schwarz (soprano) with orchestra : Sanfte Winde, 
folgt dem Teuren from Idomeneo (Mozart) ; sung in 
German. Parlophone-Odeon RO2ogg1 (10 in., 4s.). 

In commending this charming rendering of Ilia’s soliloquy from 
Act III of Idomeneo I must also utter a warning to those whose 
finances do not permit of the duplication of arias in their collection. 
The opera was composed to an Italian text and there are at least 
two German versions of it. This particular aria has been already 
recorded, notably by Ria Ginster, under the title Zephiretten, 
leichtgefiedert. 


Herbert E. Groh (tenor) with orchestra : You lovely ladies 
(Bund-Siegel) and, with chorus, Because I love you, 
bella Lucia ( Leenen-Miihlen-Schulte) ; sung in German. 
Parlophone R2524 (10 in.—s. od.). 

Judging by his output of records, Herr Groh must have a 
considerable band of followers. To them I have no hesitation in 
commending this, his latest record, which is vocally on a par with 
most of his former recordings of light music ; but to those who have 
yet to make the singer’s acquaintance I offer the suggestion that 
this record is not the best introduction by a long way ; the songs 
are undistinguished and likely to prove dull. 
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Gerhard Hiisch (baritone) with piano accompaniment : 
Archibald Douglas (Loewe) ; sung in German. Parlo- 
phone E11362 (12 in., 4s. od.). 


This is one of Loewe’s settings of an old Scottish ballad (in 
German translation). It is a long one ; it occupies both sides of 
the record and even then it is minus two of its verses, though the 
cut is of no great consequence. I am not well up in Scottish 
history, so that I do not know why “ Graf Douglas ”’ had been 
banished by ‘‘ K6nig Jacob ”’, save that it was for something that 
his brother had done. The ballad relates how Douglas secured 
the pardon of King James and became his friend again and I can 
imagine that it will make little appeal to those who cannot follow 
the words. To those who can, Hiisch’s spirited rendering should 
prove interesting and exciting. 


Aulikki Rautawaara (soprano) with orchestra : Demanten 
pa marssnén (Der Diamant auf dem Marszchnee) Sibelius, 
Op. 35, No. 6) and Saf, saf, Susa (Schilfrohr, sdusle) 
(Sibelius) ; sungin Swedish. Telefunken A2519 (1oin., 4s.) 


Gib mir dein Herze (Melartin, Op. 73, No.1) and 
Im Feld ein Madchen singt (Sibelius, Op. 50, No.3) ; 
sung in German. Telefunken A2520 (10 in., 4s.). 

The singer is known in this country principally through her 
performances in opera at Glyndebourne. Those who know the 
songs she sings may find these records attractive. The recording 
is very good. It must be mentioned, however, that against the 
singer’s charming voice and expressive singing must be set a 
pronounced tremolo, which is particularly in evidence in the 
two songs sung in German. One of the Swedish songs has already 
been recorded by Marian Anderson. H.F.V.L. 








THE MOZART OPERA SOCIETY 


The Magic Flute. Opera in two acts. Text by Emanuel 
Schikaneder. Music by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 
Complete recording on 19 records (12 in.) ; sung in German. 
Issued in four volumes, price 30s., 24s., 30s., and 27s. respec- 
tively. 

Better late than never. The Magic Flute, promised for the end of 
April, after being delayed for unforeseen and unavoidable 
reasons, has now made its appearance. It is in four volumes, two 
volumes to each act, and thirty-seven recordings, the final record 
having one side blank. 


It is customary to speak of Gluck’s Orpheus, Mozart’s Figaro, 
Verdi’s Aida, and, in general, when a composer A has set to music 
the libretto of a writer B, to refer to the work as A’s opera. In this 
custom there is the tacit admission that the most valuable part of 
an opera is its music. I do not propose to challenge this ; indeed, 
I am prepared to infer from it that the first duty of an operatic 
artist is to sing well and that ability to act well, though very 
desirable, is of secondary importance ; I raise the matter for 
quite another reason. An opera should have some value as 
drama and some as spectacle, so that its total value is the sum of 
three components. Now, as in the past, a good many people refer 
to The Magic Flute as Mozart’s greatest opera. It would be 
interesting to know the sort of relative values assigned to music, 
drama and spectacle in reaching this conclusion. The entrancing 
loveliness of the music should be evident to all who listen to 
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these recordings of it. The value of the drama can be assessed 
from a study of the booklet that is given with them ; and the 
booklet is not without its use in arriving at some conclusion 
regarding the value of the opera as a spectacle. When reasonable 
allowance for dramatic and spectacular merit is made I cannot see 
how The Magic Flute is entitled to the premier position and when 
no allowance is made I am prepared to watch two large camps of 
musicians upholding the rival claims of the Flute and the Don, 
while I sit comfortably on the fence. 


Unlike the Italian operas which the Society has already issued, 
The Magic Flute has no recitativo secco. Its place is taken by spoken 
dialogue and this, of course, has not been recorded, while in the 
opera house it is ruthlessly cut. In the booklet, however, it is 
given in full, as well as the words of the vocal items. In this way it 
is probable that many purchasers will become acquainted for the 
first time with the entire text of the opera. To make it useful to 
those who cannot cope with German, a prose translation into 
English is provided. As the person responsible for this translation 
I may perhaps be allowed to say that it was a pleasure to me to 
prepare it and that I hope its shortcomings are not very serious. 
It has not made me think any better of the German text as drama, 
poetry or prose. I thoroughly endorse the uncomplimentary 
remarks that Mr. Legge makes about it. Much interesting in- 
formation concerning the opera will be found in Mr. Legge’s 
introductory essay and annotations, with references to a number of 
German authorities for those who wish to delve further into the 
subject. To these he has added a reference to Prof. Dent’s Mozart’s 
Operas (Chatto & Windus, 1913) and I would mention that Dent’s 
admirable English singing versions, familiar to visitors to Sadler’s 
Wells, have recently been published quite cheaply. 


The society’s recording has been made under the musical 
direction of Sir Thomas Beecham and it will be generally agreed 
that no better choice of director was possible. The work was 
carried out in Berlin and the excellent Philharmonic Orchestra of 
that city was engaged to co-operate. The five leading parts were 
allotted as follows :— 


Pamina ‘%o Tiana Lemnitz 
Queen of Night Erna Berger 
Tamino Helge Roswaenge 
Papageno Gerhard Hiisch 
Sarastro Wilhelm Strienz 


and the numerous minor parts assigned to artists of distinction. 


The musical score has had to be divided into thirty-seven parts 
for recording purposes and it is unfortunate for those whose purses 
are not too full that some of these parts are rather small ; sides 
three and four, for example, give decidedly short measure. It is 
very evident, though, that unless breaks were to be made at 
unsuitable places or tempi ruined, these occasional doses of short 
measure were unavoidable. 

Technically, the recordings leave little or nothing to be desired ; 
the former high standard is maintained. Voices are well-balanced 
against each other and against the orchestra and details are 
commendably clear. 

I said last month that all complete recordings have their little 
weaknesses. Finding them in this work is no easy matter. 
Throughout the opera the performance maintains a high artistic 
level. 

The Queen of Night requires a faultless coloratura technique 
combined with the vocal gifts of a dramatic soprano. This dual 
qualification makes it difficult to find really satisfactory artists for 
the part. Erna Berger is a success. There is a reasonable ex- 
pression of maternal grief in Zum Leiden bin ich auserkoren and a very 
definite suggestion of fierce hate in her vigorous rendering of 
Der Holle Rache, while in each case the trying coloratura is 
handled with skill. The one thing her singing makes it difficult 
to believe is that she is the mother of a grown-up daughter. This is 
perhaps an inevitable result of the music, but in this instance the 
contrast between the vocal timbres of Erna Berger and Tiana 
Lemnitz exaggerates the difficulty. Berger has a light, bright, 
ringing tone ; that of Lemnitz is mellow. The reversal of these 
timbres would seem to be called for. I have but one fault to find 
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with Pamina. Her Ach, ich fihl’s is lovely as singing, but this 
expression of grief is so long-drawn-out that it becomes tedious. A 
speeding up of fifteen to twenty per cent. would have improved it, 
I am certain. 


Of the male artists, Gerhard Hiisch stands out as an admirable 
Papageno, giving due weight to the meaning of every phrase 
he utters and maintaining a uniformly high vocal standard. Not 
quite so uniform is the standard reached by the Tamino of 
Helge Roswaenge, for at times in loud passages he is no better 
than the average German tenor and sings with effort ; for the most 
part, though, he sings artistically and in pleasing fashion. The 
singing of Wilhelm Strienz has been compared with that of 
Plangon. Certainly he can sing with wonderful smoothness and 
the lower range of his voice is a splendid sonorous bass ; as the scale 
is ascended the full-blooded bass changes somewhat and eventually 
becomes baritone or bass-baritone ; at least, that is how it seems to 
me. His singing does not characterise the wise and saintly 
Sarastro very clearly ; the explanation of this may perhaps lie in 
the fact that Strienz is still a young man. His O Isis und Osiris is 
finely sung ; so, too, is Jn diesen heil’gen Hallen, though here he is a 
shade emphatic and dramatic where such emphasis is hardly 
needed. 


The excellence of the duets and ensembles is very gratifying and 
calls for praise not only for the major principals, but for the 
artists who undertook the parts of the three ladies, the three boys, 
the men in armour, etc. 


That The Magic Flute is extremely popular is evident from the 
large number of advance orders received for this recording of it. 
Those who have an affection for the work need have no hesitation 
in subscribing for these records. The latest issue of The Mozart 
Society is a worthy recording of a worthy performance and 
one that does credit to all concerned in its production. 

H. F. V. L. 


= 


SONGS 


H.M.V. have issued two records made at the Royal Command 
Concert at the Albert Hall on Empire Day. The singers at this 
concert, which was broadcast, were drawn from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, and the soloists heard here are Isobel Baillie, 
Elsie Suddaby, Astra Desmond, Margaret Rees, Mary 
Jarred and Robert Easton. Incidentally it would be pleasant 
to have some solo records from all these good people. These 
records present the English, and in one instance the Welsh, choral 
tradition in all its glory, and will assuredly be treasured by all those 
who took part on this memorable occasion. The recording suffers 
from the usual defects of actuality recording, but any technical 
blemish must be atoned for by the authentic thrill. C.3016 has 
To heart-easing mirth (Purcell-Davies), The Cloud capt Towers 
(Stevens), Y Bore Glas (Welsh folk song), and Twankydillo (English 
folk song), while on C.3017 we have Parry’s England and Jerusalem, 
together with the third verse of the National Anthem. These 
records cost 4s. each. 








A choral recording of another kind is the new record by the 
Don Cossack Choir under its conductor Serge Jaroff. I rate 
this the most interesting of their recent records. On one side is a 
prayer called We sing to you by Kastalsky, and on the other two 
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Russian folk songs—Old Pachon and The Three Sons, which is a 
merry din complete with whoops and whistling. If it is not music 
at least it is hilarious, and anything hilarious that comes out of 
Russia should surely be treasured. If you feel it’s time you had a 
further record by this choir, then here it is. (Columbia DB1773, 
3s.). This is quite a “‘ traditional ”’ month, for I have a record by 
Richard Hayward, the Ballad Singer, in The South Down Militia 
with violin, ’cello, flute, and piano, and The Ould Orange Flute, with 
piano. I need hardly say that these are Irish, and the latter tells of 
a Protestant flute that refused to play during a celebration of the 
Mass. (Regal-Zonophone MR2782, 32s.) 


There is a new record this month from Sydney MacEwan, and 
oddly enough he deserts traditional songs for two original com- 
positions, Mother of Mercy by Scott-Gatty and Sacrament by Agnes 
Mure Mackenzie and Duncan Morison, whom we remember as an 
accompanist. The first is a song to the Virgin. It is a simple 
melody in strophic form. The second is musically more sophisti- 
cated. It is interesting, so much so that I played it over a second 
time in an attempt to catch all the words, but many of these eluded 
me, and I cannot give a just impression of the song. This is not a 
criticism of the singer, but rather of my own inability to master the 
Scottish tone. Any record by this sensitive artist is a pleasure to 
hear, and I sincerely recommend this one. (Parlophone R2526, 


38.) 


We are left with two ever popular singers from overseas— 
Richard Tauber and Tino Rossi. The former sings a number 
from the film ‘‘Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs” called 
One Song and a song by Sievier and Derance called You're Mine. 
Tino Rossi’s numbers are Pescadore (Addio L’ Amore) (Farewell love) 
and Le Chaland qui passe, better known as Love’s last word is spoken, 
cherie. There must be many who will be glad to have this singer in 
a popular tune. Tauber : Parlophone RO20387, 4s. Rossi : 
Columbia DB1774, 3s. 

R. W. 
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REVIEWS 


A RAVEL GROUP 


Pavane for a Princess ; La Valse ; Mother Goose ; Daphnis 
and Chloe. 

As Ravel has recently passed away, I thought that a notice of 
recordings of some of his best work might be acceptable. One 
other piece, the Spanish Rhapsody, 1 have already dealt with, 
having compared the two recordings, Decca-Polydor and H.M.V. 
in the issue of April, 1935, p. 442. 

Ravel and Debussy were both finely refreshing. The latter’s 
was by a good deal the richer spirit, but Ravel brought, perhaps, 
a more delicate Spanish influence into some of his work, which 
broadened his appeal at a time when the music of modern Spain 
was (oddly late) offering yet another kind of exotic pleasure to 
the music-lover, in those old happy days of prolific and carelessly- 
taken pre-war joys. If we had known what bleak times were 
ahead, we might have been still more appreciative of our Debussys 
and Ravels ; for now the youngsters (and an occasional late- 
outbreaking oldster) plunge into the mellay, instead of the mellif- 
luous, and rarely seem to do themselves justice: or perhaps they 
do ? I, for one, therefore, cherish the pre-war joys increasingly, 
and am not always disposed to look such gift-horses as Ravel’s 
too closely in the mouth. He was narrow by choice. As Roland 
Manuel said, he “spanned his boundaries—not in order to 
extend them, but ever to restrict them. Therein lies the secret 
of his power, with the touch of dryness which characterises it.” 
In late years his art declined (the piano concerto reviewed in 
April is a fair example) ; but his best will surely live, in spite 
of his lack of warm humanity, of lyricism, introspection and those 
softer qualities that, whilst in matters of form they sometimes 
mislead us, so sweetly temper the Frenchness of Debussy to our 
British wits ; and in spite of the bite that Ravel is apt to give to 
the friendly hand—so some feel. 


PAVANE POUR UNE INFANTE DEFUNTE 
Columbia LX196, Symphony Orchestra (F. Branco). 
H.M.V. D1564, Symphony Orchestra (Coppola). 
Decca-Polydor, CA8230, Berlin Philharmonic Orch. 
(A. Wolff). 

It is extraordinary that the translation of Infante as “‘ infant ” 
should still occur (as on one of these labels). I also saw it only 
the other day, in a very respectable book. The little rondo of 
1899 derives, as Ravel early saw, largely from Chabrier, but its 
grave modality, so quiet and serene, always makes it highly 
enjoyable. It has that touch of aristocratic distinction that so 
surely marks Ravel. As it takes only one side; there are fill-ups, 
to be considered when buying. Columbia has it on the last 
(sixth) side (third movement) of the piano concerto (Marguerite 
Long: the composer conducting). H.M.V. adds an arrangement 
of a movement from L’enfant et les sortiléges, and Decca-Polydor 
has a Sicilienne from Fauré’s Pelléas music (of which there are two 
other sides on 8229). 

Of the three discs, all likeable, Decca comes nearest my heart 
for a certain orchestral amplitude, without coarseness. H.M.V. 
is rather quicker, and a wee bit matter-of-fact, to my ears. 
Columbia has a charming ease and touches some delicate solo 
shades, though there is just the least bit of edge in the tone, 
which is somewhat slight. On the whole, I choose the Decca, 
though my ideal would be a still more velvety quality. 


LA VALSE 
H.M.V. DB1541-2, Boston (Koussevitzky) 
Columbia, L2245-6, Paris, Conservatoire Orchestra 
(Gaubert) 

The Boston recording (Connoisseur Cat.) is on three sides, 
the other on four. Boston adds a Debussy Dance, arranged by 
Ravel. Most considerable modern composers have glorified the 
waltz. Ravel pictures an Imperial Court, about 1855, in, as it 
were, apotheosis, with the dancers seen through rosy clouds, as the 


hosts of heaven were, by painters of old. ‘‘ The glare of the 
chandeliers bursts forth at the fortissimo.” But I think he was 
limited by the tune-necessities of the time ; or quite likely, this 
was but another of his self-imposed limits—for the pleasure of 
solving a problem. The Bostonians make us enjoy the bite and 
the colouring immensely. The recording is not, however, entirely 
free from a slightly mushy background. The Columbia records 
(older) show something of the same difficulty of giving the music 
without mush. A score such as this is yet another problem—for 
recorders. There are some finer delicacies and felicitous, tiny 
clarities in the latter discs, but the extra lusciousness of the 
Boston records, especially in the last-part whoops, is likely to make 
the enthusiast decide on them. Both sets, however, belong to 
a recording period of (for me) somewhat mixed memories. We 
could do still better now. 


DAPHNIS AND CHLOE, SUITE 2 
Columbia, LX105-6, Straram Orchestra (Gaubert) 
H.M.V. D1826-7, Boston (Koussevitzky) 
The three items on each are Daybreak, Pantomime and Dance. 


This is the second suite. (The other is not, I think, presented in - 


competitive recordings.) The music was the result of a com- 
mission from Diaghilev. The Russian Ballet, 1912—Ravel, 
Fokine, Nijinsky, Karsavina, Bakst—those were the days. There 
was a first version with choir, by the way, but the composer 
made another omitting it. The Pantomime, it may be recalled, 
depicts the lovers miming the story of Pan and Syrinx—Pan’s 
making his pipes, whose music beguiles the maid. Was not 
there a spice of Pan in Ravel, always ? In this work we have 
him at his evocative best. The Boston recording is again slightly 
fuller and firmer, the Columbia rather sharper-set (strings 
sometimes a wee bit shrill), but admirably flexible, and slightly 
to my preference, in volume. The Boston side 2 is one of the 
loveliest things one could wish. My vote goes to Boston for this 
side. For the finale, sonority makes the same recording stand out, 
though there is some greater clarity in detail, in the other. In 
coherence and consistency of tone—proportioning of string and 
wind values—I sometimes swayed to Columbia, but in the end 
to H.M.V. 


MOTHER GOOSE 
Parlophone, R20066-7, Colonne Orchestra (Pierné) 
H.M.V. DB4898-9, Paris Conservatoire (Coppola) 
Columbia 9516-8, New York Symphony (Damrosch) 

The Columbia is an older recording on five sides (fill-up, Pierné’s 
Entrance of the Little Fauns). The admired veteran Damrosch is 
scarcely one’s ideal manipulator of Ravelian fairy-fancies. In 
Tom Thumb, subtler inflections come from Parlophone, and the 
subtlest and the tenderest tone, from H.M.V, But the Columbia 
is surprisingly good in some aspects of tone. H.M.V. comes up 
finely in the Fairy Garden, and is more piquant in Laideronnette, 
and in the curiously orchestrated middle section produces an 
admirably clear modelling of all the tone. There is not much 
between the Parlophone and H.M.V.: the latter, perhaps, for 
sparkle, where that is needed ; but both are very satisfying in 
colour, which is the chief requisite. 


I have omitted from my survey a piece which has been recorded 
several times. I am told that when the noise of huge saws in a 
mill near his house prevented the composer from sleeping, that 
life-long problem-solver arose and wrote this work. As a fellow- 
sufferer from noise, I don’t blame him. I have not heard what 
was the effect on the proprietor of the saw-mill. He deserved 
whatever he got ; but I can’t feel that J do, and so I have given 
myself a life-long holiday from the work. Sorry... . 

W. R.A. 
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DANCE 


Selections and Medleys 


First of all I must correct a statement made about the price of 
the Decca Health and Beauty records (SL 1-6) noted on page 23 of 
last month’s issue. These discs cost 2s. 6d. each but the instruction 
charts which formerly cost 3d. each are now supplied free. I was 
misled by the Decca catalogue. 


For once in a while, Barnabas Von Geczy and his Orchestra 
are somewhat disappointing. They play a Paul Lincke Medley and 
whilst I have no complaints about either execution or interpreta- 
tion of the numbers included I feel that a more representative and, 
perhaps, a livelier collection of tunes would have made a more 
palatable whole. As it is, H.M.V. B8751 seems rather on the dull 
side. Not so, however, H.M.V. BD561 on which Anton and the 
Paramount Orchestra augmented by Al Bollington at the 
organ play a selection from the Mac Donald-Eddy film, Girl of the 
Golden West. It includes Soldiers of Fortune, Who are we to say, 
Senorita, Girl of the Golden West, Mariachie, and Shadows on the Moon. 


My Dream Garden is the title of a descriptive medley on H.M.V. 
BD559 by Reginald Foort. It is an intimate record, in which 
Foort takes one on a short trip round his garden by words and 
music which includes Love’s garden of roses, Lullaby of the Leaves, 
Bees’ Wedding, I’m knee deep in daisies, Narcissus, A brown bird singing, 
Spring song, and Country gardens. ‘Typical Foort in every way. 
Another organist, Dudley Beavan plays a selection from Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs on Decca F6682. It is a restrained but 
proficient performance. Hot Pipes, as the title suggests, is a medley 
given a much more free interpretation. Torch is the executant 
who seems to bring into play nearly all the cinema organ effects 
available. The contents of this disc (Columbia FB1970) are 
Toy Trumpet, I’m gettin’ sentimental over you, Snake Charmer, Greenwich 
Witch, Twilight in Turkey, and Serenade for a Wealthy Widow. 


Louis Levy and his Orchestra, still in the land of celluloid, 
add to their many successes with a selection from the film Goldwyn 
Follies. The score is by I. and G. Gershwin (Columbia F1971). 
Almost as successful in my estimation is the Coventry Hippo- 
drome Orchestra in two selections—Mad about Music and 
Operette—on Regal-Zonophone MR2770. The playing is not 
perhaps quite so alert but it is clean and smooth. 


From operette we go to opera this time in company with the 
Belgrave Symphony Orchestra and the La Scala Theatre 
Orchestra. The former give a fairly sensitive interpretation of 
a selection from Rigoletto on Rex 9317. They are hardly able to 
impart the same colour and body of tone, however, as the La Scala 
combination in a selection from La Tosca on Decca F6684. 


Raymonde and his Band O’Banjos revive some old favour- 
ites on Regal-Zonophone MR2774. A medley entitled Banjo 
Favourites includes The Stein Song, Valencia and Toy Drum Major, 
and on the reverse Argentina, Barcelona and Lady of Spain are 
grouped under the common heading—Spanish Gipsy Medley. This 
is played by the Romany Mandoline Players. A _ record 
to note for its cheery atmosphere. Another __ record 
(Columbia FB1968) is notable more for its novelty than for any 
other specific reason. Billy Mayerl and his Claviers play Billy 
Mayerl Memories, a pot-pourri of tunes from the Mayerl pen, in 
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fluent style. But I am sure that just ordinary pianos would have 
made the record even more entertaining. Harpischord, spinet, 
mandoline, and clarichord effects sound out of place in syncopated 
pieces like Chopsticks, Ace of Spades, Marigold, Bats in the Belfry, etc. 

Charlie Kunz breaks away from the popular song type of 
medley for a few minutes to introduce a Medley of Strauss Waltzes. 
Excerpts from the Blue Danube, A thousand and one nights, Vienna 
Blood, Artists’ Life, Tales from the Vienna Woods,'and Wine, Women and 
Song from the make-up of Decca F6693. Back in Tin Pan Alley 
Kunz brings his total of song medleys up to fifteen on Decca 
F6688 and Jay Wilbur follows suit on Rex 9315 which contains 
Thanks for the Memory, Two Lovely People, Lambeth Walk, In my little 
red book, Ti-pi-tin and You’re an Education. ‘The title of this group 
is Melodies of the month, No. R15. My choice however, is Parlo- 
phone F1142. Here Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye play a 
Quick-step Medley and a Fox-trot Medley. The former, which in- 
cludes ’Aint she sweet, Yes, Sir, that’s my baby, and ’ Aint that a grand 
and glorious feeling, is particularly refreshing. 


Vocalists 


Of a trio of records by Gracie Fields there is one (Rex 9037) 
that stands out well ahead of the rest. On it she complies with my 
recent request for a recorded version of Walter, Walter. This is 
Fields comedy at its best and the rousing coupling—The trek song 
only goes to show what a consummate artiste she is. In this a 
male chorus give able assistance. In Lambeth Walk there is 
comedy of a different type. This is not so spontaneous it is more 
of the “‘ manufactured ” kind. It is bright and cherry neverthe- 
less. The coupling is Little Drummer Boy (Rex 9303). The last 
of the three discs (Rex 9302) contains a sob number, Outside an 
old stage door and Old Father Thames. 


Greta Keller sings the title song from the film You're a Sweet- 
heart in her usual phlegmatic style on Decca F6683 and tops this 
with another number from the same film namely My Fine Feathered 
Friend. It seems strange to hear Miss Keller singing in quick 
tempo. Note this disc, for the orchestral accompaniment is worth 
hearing too. Can’t teach my heart new tricks seems rather too tricky 
for Frances Langford. At any rate that is the impression one 
side of Brunswick 02599 gave me. Please be Kind is of much 
simpler construction and consequently Miss Langford sings 
it more effectively. 


Dan Donovan’s simplicity of style and his clear enunciation 
add much to the charm of Springtime in County Clare and God 
remembers everything on H.M.V. BD562. Morton Downey’s 
renderings of A perfect day and When day is done are attractive, too, 
and for the same reasons (Rex 9313). 


I have commented before on Bob Mallin’s personality via the 
microphone ; in Gee Gee and to a lesser extent in When the organ 
played “‘ 0! promise me” it is admirably portrayed. In the latter 
number an organ and guitar accompany (Columbia FB1965). 
Frank Radcliffe, is not nearly so convincing ; he is none too sure 
of himself and his diction is comparatively poor. On Decca 
F6689 he sings Somebody’s thinking of you to-night and You got the best 
of the bargain. 
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Dick Powell sings I’ve hitched my wagon to a star and I’m like a 
fish out of water on Decca F6652. Both are from the film “ Holly- 
wood Hotel”? and both are preferable in style and type to The 
Girl in the bonnet of blue and In my little red book. These, he sings on 
Decca F6694. The former is The girl in the Alice blue gown renamed 
for American consumption. Smith Ballew is equally at ease in 
Stars over the Desert and On the Sunny side of the Rockies. These mark 
his recording début under the Rex regime ; 9289 is the number. 
To an organ accompaniment Al Bowlly also sings When the 
mighty organ played ‘‘ O ! promise me’’. Good as the Mallin version 
is I like this one better. It is coupled, in a more sophisticated 
manner, with Good-night Angel on H.M.V. BD565. 

Now, for a change something brighter. Hear those live 
vocalists, The Foursome, wend their way through My Honey’s 
Lovin’ Arms to an equally snappy accompaniment of occarinas 
and guitars played by Percy Botkin’s Quartet. Blue on the 
reverse of Brunswick 02594 quite belies its title. The interest is 
divided equally between vocalists and instrumentalists. Hear them. 


A new vocal combination, Dean Hudson and the Florida 
Glee Clubmen do not impress me with their versions of Stormy 
Weather. They lack polish in both this and a vocalised arrange- 
ment of Liszt’s Liebestraum on Regal-Zonophone MR2777. 


Apropos Regal-Zonophone MR2755 noted last month I am 
asked to make it quite clear that the trio “‘ Three in Harmony ” 
who recorded Body and Soul is not the same combination of ladies 
who have recently been appearing in Teddy Joyce’s “ Girl 
Friends ” show, in the Ralph Reader revues and various other 
shows, cabarets, etc. The original ‘‘ Three in Harmony ”’ are 
Dorothy Morrow, Yolande Mageean and Elva Orr. They were 
not responsible for the record in question, which, by the way, has 
been withdrawn. 


Back with the soloists followers of Brian Lawrance may be glad 
to know of a twelve-inch record, Decca K886 on which he sings 
The Kerry Dance and Come back, Paddy Reilly. His compatriot, 
Jack Daly is quite at home With me ould clay pipe (and me donkey 
and me cart) on Regal-Zonophone MR2773, but When Granny 
wore her crinoline is tame and rather trite. 

Rose Marie is a newcomer to the H.M.V. lists. She sings a 
number from the “ Pellisier Follies of 1938 ”’, This time it’s real is 
the title. Rather coquettish in style and quite entertaining. Her 
other number on BD568 is You better change your tune. Les Allen, of 
course, needs no introduction ; The sweetest sweetheart of all and 
Somebody’s thinking of you to-night are appropriate in title, substance 
and sentiment. Am I right ladies ? Hear them on Columbia 
FB1978, the answer is in the affirmative, I can assure you. 


Another record you must not miss is Columbia FB1977. 
Cecil Broadhurst star of the film ‘‘ Youth Marches On’”’, is 
responsible for it. He sings Wise old horsey and It’s great to be living 
again. Here are two pleasant songs (the former especially) put 
over most effectively, quietly and without ballyhoo. Here is the 
Sweetest sweetheart of all again and as pictured by Jimmy Messini 
on Parlophone F1146, she is almost as attractive as the one to 
which Les Allen refers. Down and out blues is a queer sort of 
coupling after such ecstacy. Still Messini sings it well. The 
accompaniment helps him a lot. 


Hill Billies and Humour. 


Like most others this section is rather slim this month. Only 
two hill billy records have arrived so far. The first is Regal- 
Zonophone MR2772 on which those reliable fellows, The Hill 
Billies sing and play Are you leading me home, mountain trail and 
Sweet Nora O’ Neal. Pleasant fare nicely presented. Johnny 
Marvin contributes the other record. He sings Beneath a bed of 
daisies and The last mile rather despondently on Panachord 25973. 
His style is appropriate for all that. 

A wee drop o’ Scotch comes by way of Peter Sinclare a 


comedian with a rich baritone voice. On Regal-Zonophone 
MR2771 it is heard to advantage in Cock O’the North and Another 
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milestone nearer home. His monological efforts in the latter are not 
nearly so effective as his singing. Vine, More and Nevard will 
tickle the palate, too, with Underneath a leafy Oak and A little bit of 
Madeira. The tunes matter most on Columbia FB1966. More 
breezy in style, of course is Max Miller, in two more songs from 
his own pen. I bought a horse and Does she still remember are the 
titles and H.M.V. BD563 is the number. Same formula as before. 
Three more bright effusions come from Tessie O’Shea on 
Parlophone F1147. One side contains a tongue twister Hymie and 
Amy and Sing, Sing, Sing and a number with a significant title 
He never slept a wink all night is on the reverse. The first two put 
Miller in the shade for sheer ebullience. 


Light Music and Accordions, etc. 


First of all two records from the Danish H.M.V. lists. Both are 
by an English organist Bobby Pagan. Den store, store, store 
Kelighed (The great, great love) and Mens jeg har dig endnu lille 
mor (When you are still with me, dear mother) are recorded on 
H.M.V. X6099 and H.M.V. X6100 contains Zigeunerhjerte (Gipsy 
heart) and Nu mit Hijerte er dit Kobenhavn (Now my heart is yours 
Copenhagen). Hail Pagan ; and we hope, not farewell. All these 
are grand including the vocal on X6099. 

Full marks for Albert Sandler and his Orchestra for the 
paraphase on Waves of the Danube which they have named 
Around the Danube. Both this and Doina Voda on the reverse of 
Columbia FB1967 are salon music of the typical Sandlerian kind. 
They have colour and movement. Those other exponents of 
light music, namely, Edith Lorand and her Viennese 
Orchestra play delightfully in Monti’s Aubade D’amour on 
Parlophone R2529. A Waldteufel waltz, My Dreams is the coupl- 
ing the playing of which seems to make Aqguarellen and Die 
Schénbrunner sound rather coarse and tawdry by comparison. The 
Orchestra Mascotte play these two waltzes on another Parlo- 
phone record, R2528. 


Of greater appeal, to me at any rate, is the more solid interpreta- 
tion by the Grand Symphony Orchestra of the overture to 
Lehar’s Women of Vienna. It is just as tuneful and definitely less 
enervating (Parlophone R2525). For their first H.M.V. record 
for some considerable time the Leslie Bridgewater Harp 
Quintet have chosen Sir Landon Ronald’s lovely song, Down in 
the Forest and two of Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words. The first 
of these is the well-known Spring Song (Op. 62, No. 6) and the 
second is Presto (Op. 102, No. 3). Ideal music for cool summer 
evenings rendered with a light but sure touch (H.M.V. BD 558). 


Alfred van Dam and his Gaumont State Orchestra by 
contrast conjure up the sultry heat of the desert rather effectively in 
a colourful piece entitled In the Sudan. ‘This is coupled with another 
composition of similar genre, Babylonian Nights on H.M.V. BD564. 
One of the snips of this section is Rex 9306. This contains the 
sympathetic renderings of Grieg’s Valse Triste and the serenade 
from Drigo’s Les Millions D’arlequin. Note these ; they are played 
by the Imperial Salon Orchestra. 


Now for a while listen to the instrumentalists. First out of the 
locker are those two stylists of the piano Reginald Foresythe 
and Arthur Young playing an arrangement with a difference ofa 
medley entitled Tunes of to-day. Lambeth Walk, You're a sweetheart 
and many tunes of the moment are included on H.M.V. BD567. 
Next comes another individualist of the piano, namely Monia 
Litter. He plays Mexican Serenade and Savage Serenade, two pieces 
of unusual construction executed surely and with complete 
understanding. Hear Regal-Zonophone MR2775. Pyrotechnics 
of a different kind are presented by Patricia Rossborough in her 
own light-hearted way on Parlophone F1149. The titles Fidgity 
Digits and Darts and Doubles (this from Miss Rossborough’s pen) 
tell you what to expect. , 

Here is the ideal transitional record to bridge the gap between 
pianists and the organists. It is by a trio consisting of Harry 
Farmer and Leo Rae playing two pianos and Dudley Beaver 
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playing a cinema organ. Between them they infuse both life and 
rhythm into special arrangements of Mama, I wanna make rhythm 
and The Snake Charmer on Decca F6690. This is followed by organist 
Harold Ramsay on Parlophone F1150. He is in tip-top form in 
Kriesler’s Liebesfreud; indeed I rate this as his most sensitive 
performance for months. It is paired with Two Guitars. Vernon 
Geyer is, as many people know an exponent of the electric organ. 
On Regal-Zonophone MR2776 he further demonstrates its 
possibilities in no uncertain way. The tunes he plays are Basin 
Street Blues and St. Louis Blues. The next record (Parlophone 
F 1131) is another of the composite type, instrumentally. The 
Organ the Dance Band and Me (all unnamed) play Meet 
me down in Sunset Valley and In Santa Margherita. Not more than 
mildly interesting. 

Meet me down in Sunset Valley is given another airing this time by 
that accordion virtuoso Tollefson on Columbia FB1979. It is 
coupled with The sweetest song in the World. He certainly knows 
how to manipulate the accordion but I am not enamoured of his 
singing. Evidently a favourite, this Sunset Valley. Here it is again 
in company with My Heaven in the Pines on Rex 9311. Primo 
Scala’s Accordion Band give both these and Cafe in the Moonlight 
and The Whisperiing Waltz (Rex 9305) adequate treatment. Not 
more than this can be said of Billy Reid and his Accordion 
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Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zonophone) have also recorded 
Please be Kind and When the organ played “‘ O! promise Me ”’ on 
MR2787 and MR2786 respectively. They compare most favourably 
with the Harris records ; a little more coarse in the grain perhaps, 
but well played. The respective couplings are Down and out Blues 
and The Girl in the upstairs flat two numbers in contrasting vein 
which definitely place the records in the “to hear” class. Love 
walked in and Oh! Mama are the remaining Loss titles. These are 
on MR2785 which you may purchase on my word alone without 
troubling to hear it first. 

Billy Cotton and his Band (Rex). On second thoughts 
perhaps you had better hear Oh ! Mama as played and sung by the 
Cotton boys. Comedy is a natural streak in their make-up and 
on 9309 it is marked with a capital ‘‘C”’. The coupling is the 
sentimental Somebody’s thinking of you to-night, which I rate as 
second best to Please be Kind on 9310. This version is rather more 
full than that by the Loss combination and it has the advantage 
of suavity too. The backing is Goodnight Angel in which an organist 
unnecessarily lends a hand. 

Roy Fox and his Orchestra (H.M.V.) sound much more 
business like this month. I like particularly Sunday in the Park. 
There is more precision about this than in any of the numbers 
recorded by them in recent months. It is paired with Shadows on 








. 
STRICT DANCE TEMPO 
Josephine Bradley and her Ballroom Orchestra Orchestra (H.M.V.). Take a tip from a Tulip (Quick- 
(Decca). Dearest Love (Waltz) and Whistle while uou step) and You got the best of the bargain (Waltz) BD5370. 
work (Quick-step) F6681. Cuban Swing (Rumba) and Victor Silvester and his Ballroom Orchestra 
Lacrime (Tango) F6680. (Parlophone). Good-night Angel (Quick-step) and 
Maxwell Stewart’s Ballroom Melody (Rex). Please be kind (Slow Fox-trot) F1138. Let’s Waltz for 
Standchen, Horsey, Horsey and Poor Little Angeline old time’s sake (Waltz) and I fall in love with you every day 
(Palais Glide) and Lambeth Walk (new Lambeth Walk (Slow Fox-trot) F1139. 
dance) 9301. You’re an education (Quick-step) and Ge M Pi Sol . a 
rry Moore Piano Solo (Parlophone). This time 
My Lost Love (Tango) 9312. it’s real (Quick-step) and So little time (Slow Fox-trot) 
Reginald Dixon Organ (Rex). Rosalie, I double F1140. 
dare you (Quick-step) and The Merry Widow, The Maid Billy Thorb Pi Sol Fr 
. y Thorburn Piano Solo (Parlophone). How’dja 
of the Mountains, My Hero, and The Blue Danube  jike to love me, Sunday in the Park, Lambeth Walk (Quick- 
(Waltz) 9303. step medley), and Love walked in, So little time, I fall in 
Henry Jacques and his Correct Dance Tempo = love with you every day (Fox-trot medley) F1141. 
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Band who play The sweetest sweetheart of all, My Heaven in the Pines 
(Regal-Zonophone MR2784) and Rose Covered Shack on Regal- 
Zonophone MR2783. The coupling to this is an exception, 
however, this is a rousing version of The Chocolate Soldier’s Daughter. 
All the vocals are sung by Dorothy Squires. Not badly either. 


And so by easy stages we arrive in southern waters where we 
hear the languorous music of Roy Smeck and his Hawaiian 
Serenaders playing Sweet as a Song and Ti-pi-tin (Rex 9316) and 
the Paradise Island Trio playing On Miami Shore and My Isle of 
Golden Dreams. These are on Panachord 25975. 


Dance Bands. Recurring Combinations 


Jack Harris and his Orchestra (H.M.V.). The two 
numbers from the film ‘“‘ The Goldwyn Follies ’’—Love is here to 
stay and Love walked in are the high lights of a round half dozen 
tunes played by this combination. Gershwin numbers with a 
very definite outline drawn clearly and melodically (BD5375). 
Please be kind is little inferior, but carefully as they play When the 
organ played “‘ O'! promise me”’ on the reverse of BD5373 it is of 
little consequence by comparison. The remaining number of any 
note is My Heaven in the Pines. It is recorded on BD5374 together 
with a waltz You got the best of the bargain. Sam Browne is singing 
extraordinarily well these days. 


the Moon which confirms most definitely the above remarks 
(BD5369). There is nothing uncertain either about the attack or 
ensemble tone in Howd’ja like to love me. This is a rhythmic 
number with snap in it. Like J fall in love with you every day on the 
back of BD5371 it is from the film “‘ Swing, teacher swing ”’. Yes, 
it seems that someone has been running the rule over these boys. 
And to good effect ! 


Jack Jackson and his Band (Decca) have long, too long, been 
absentees from the recording studios. On Decca F6677 they play 
Goodnight Angel and that tune of the moment Please be Kind. The 
former is a grade higher than the Cotton version but they cannot 
quite make the Harris grade in the latter tune. Worth having for 
all that. In preference to either I personally like You're an 
Education ; it has the advantage of a brighter arrangement and 
cleaner playing throughout. It is backed with You got the best of 
the bargain (F6678). 

Wally Bishop and his Band (Regal-Zonophone) may appeal 
to some people with their jiggy and ornate arrangement of 
An old straw hat. It leaves me cold. On the reverse of MR2780 
they adopt more rhythmic methods and are consequently much 
more attractive. They excel this performance in My day but slip 
rather in Let’s sail to Dreamland (MR2781). Still all three are 
streets ahead, in body and in tone, of the ‘‘ Straw Hat ”’. 
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Nat Gonella and his Georgians (Parlophone) feature comedy 
in both their records this month. First there is Who stole the Fam 
on F1135 and secondly on F1134 there is another witty version of 
Oh! Mama. In both the humour is closely allied with rhythmic 
interpretation. These boys are adepts at combining the two. 
Swinging in the Corn and Somebody's thinking of you to-night are the 
respective couplings. Bright effusions adequate in all respects. 


Dick Robertson and his Orchestra (Decca and Panachord) 
present the American idea of Oh! Mama on Decca F6692. Fair 
but not of the Cotton standard. On Panachord 25977 they play 
Goodnight Angel and Somebody’s thinking of you to-night. The 
* Angel” is straight and rather robust whilst the arrangement 
of the latter tune is inclined to be on the busy side, especially the 
opening bars. The fill-up on the Decca record is Two Bouquets 
played by Jimmy Dorsey and his Orchestra. There is style 
and polish here. Fortunately it is paired with the best of the 
Robertson numbers. 


Harry Roy and his Orchestra (Parlophone) seem determined 
to show their versatility this month. All four of their titles call for 
individual as well as collective proficiency. Down Home Rag is 
coupled with Limehouse Blues on F1132 and Maple Leaf Rag is 
backed with Clarinet Marmalade on F1133. The latter, of course, 
gives Roy a chance to show his prowess on the clarinet. Needless 
to say, he takes it. If you like your music hot, these two records 
will suit your requirements admirably. 


Jack White and his Collegians (Parlophone) also have a 
shot at How d’ja like to love me and although do not actually score 
a bull their arrangement and playing compares most favourably 
with the best I have heard so far. Love walked in is a most pleasant 
coupling (F1137). Indeed I am not so sure that this is not the 
most likeable number of all their recorded titles. It is a tune that 
certainly grows on one. My Heaven in the pines and The last waltz 
is mine are the contents of their other record, F1136. I cannot 
recommend this with the same confidence as I do their first disc. 


Dance Bands. Singles 

Phil Green and his Swing on Strings continue to provide 
first rate entertainment ; whether you dance or just merely 
listen makes little difference. On Parlophone F1151 they play 
Sweet as a Song and Howd’ja like to love me? sweetly and with a 
nice rhythmic swing. And now here’s that tune again—Love 
Walked in. On Columbia FB1972 it sounds more charming than 
ever. Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
couple it with another pleasant tune (Love is here to stay) from the 
same film, ‘‘ Goldwyn Follies.”’ Hear both these records. 

Dan Donovan and His Music are quite interesting in ’ Tis J 
myself on H.M.V. BD5372 the backing to which is the Rose of 
Tralee. This is little more than an adaptation of the traditional 
Irish song and is used mainly as a vehicle to display Donovan’s 
voice. As dance music it is poor. Lew Stone and his Band are 
at a disadvantage this month. Both the rhythmic numbers, 
Dinner and Dance and An Amazon goes a wooing are completely 
spoiled by indifferent recording. There is an attenuation of 
bass which destroys what rhythm these may have possessed. 
The result is thin, lifeless and anaemic (Decca F6679). 


Sid Millward and his Band are a particularly live combina- 
tion with more than a fair understanding of swing. From Monday 
On and Some day Sweetheart are pleasing examples in quick-step 
and fox-trot tempo (Parlophone F1152). My very good friend 
the Milkman and Black Raspberry Fam are the rather odd titles 
by Fats Waller and his Rhythm. They are odd only in name, 
however ; for although Waller takes the vocals he almost quits 
fooling around and in the “ Jam” particularly, the boys really 
get going (H.M.V. BD5376). 

Now more jam. This time another direct challenge to the 
Gonella Georgians by The Six Swingers playing Who Stole the 
jam? My choice is for this Columbia disc ; the arrangement is 
somewhat neater and the playing lighter. However, hear both 
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records and do not forget to hear Park Lane Strut on the reverse 
of Columbia FB1975 ; good work Scott-Wood. Orlando and 
his Orchestra, back under the Decca banner, revive Solitude on 
F6686. Though not outstanding it is a musicianly performance 
with a mediocre vocal. A waltz, Kiss Me Again is a tuneful 
coupling the feature of which is the sweet ensemble tone of the 
band. 


Ray Ventura and his Collegians take the palm for an 
exhilarating and really funny arrangement of Oh! Mama. 
They are a really versatile crowd as their recent appearance 
before the Emitron cameras at Alexandra Palace proved. Hearing 
them on a record is comparatively tame, lively as_ this 
one is. Make no mistake, comedy plays only a small part 
in their show, despite the conclusions you may arrive at by 
hearing Columbia FB1980. The Chocolate Soldier’s Daughter is 
the other number recorded thereon. Ruby Newman and his 
Orchestra also give a pleasant account of themselves on Decca 
F6687. This shows a notable improvement on last month’s 
contribution. Shadows on the Moon and Who are we to Say are the 
melodious contents. Comedy from George Elrick and his 
Music Makers is usually worth a trial especially in such a 
number as Oooo—Oh Boom but I have a notion that you will 
like the Billy Cotton arrangement of this ridiculous number 
rather better. 
Somebody’s Thinking of You To-night in which a neat vibraphone 
solo is introduced (Columbia FB1976). 

There are only two tango records this month and both are of 
pretty good standard. The Buenos Aires team, the Orquesta 
Tipica Francisco Canaro play Paciencia and El Adios on Parlo- 
phone OT165 and the Oscar Joost Tango Orchestra play 
Don Moreno and Vergangene Leit (By-gone Days) on Decca F6691. 
My copy ofthis is rather spoiled by intense surface noise. 


As I indicated last month Blue Barron and his Orchestra 
appeal mainly to those who like their dance music served up 
with liberal doses of saccharine. They play So Little Time and 
Daddy’s Boy on Regal-Zonophone MR2788 and sugar or no 
sugar they are not, in my opinion, comparable with the splendid 
performance of H Hall and his Orchestra in Shadows 
on the Moon. This is melody and sweet playing with a difference. 
Cry, Baby Cry is an adequate coupling on. Columbia FB1974. 

Will Osborne and his Orchestra are appropriately bright 
and chirpy in a showy arrangement of J Love to Whistle (film, 
“* Mad about Music”) and on the reverse of Panachord 25978 
they give a more solid performance of The One I Love. There 
are some unneccessary ornaments, too, in this. Finally, still 
another Tiger Rag. Joe Daniels and his Hotshots are the 
hunters this time. And as one may anticipate the ‘“‘ machine 


guns ”’ are given plenty of chances to lay him by the heels. If 


you can stand hearing it again note Parlophone F1148; it is 
backed with Arkansas Blues. 


Late Arrivals 


Another record of The Organ, the Dance Band and Me has 
arrived. This contains a comedy version of Sunday in the Park 
(from the show “‘ Happy Returns ”’) and The down and out Blues. 
I like this the best of any record these people have made. Parlo- 
phone F1145 is the number. 

One knows, pretty well what to expect of Leslie Hutchinson 
these days ; a little sentiment, a little solo work on the piano and 
above all a clear voice and good diction. So Little Time, My 
Heaven on Earth (Parlophone F1143), Weep and You Dance Alone 
and a perfect rendering of Love Walked In (yes, it’s still growing on 
me) are his contributions ‘this month. Parlophone F1144 is the 
number to note. Unlike ‘“‘ Hutch”? one never knows what to 
expect from a record by Ronald Frankau. He seldom fails to 
be amusing. Contrary to expectations he is assisted by Renée 
Roberts in Major Wimple and Lady Snurdge. But the other side 
of Parlophone R2527 is no place for a lady. Listen to And They 
lived unhappily ever after. 

BouEMIAN. 


The coupling is a straightforward version of 
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concessions for the American Brunswick 

and French Swing catalogues bears its 
first fruit this month in the release by 
H.M.V. of two records by Coleman 
Hawkins with an “ All Star ” pick-up swing 
band. 

These recordings are from the Freich 
Swing catalogue, of which H.M.V. are to 
have the exclusive use. 

As its name implies, this Swing label 
consists entirely of swing music. The records 
are mostly by coloured artists visiting or 
working in Paris, assisted by the pick of the 
French swing musicians, and if a programme 
of a number of the performances recently 
broadcast by the B.B.C. may be taken as 
representative of the whole catalogue, it is 
certainly a fine proposition and will certainly 
be an asset to the H.M.V. supplements. 

Against this, H.M.V. have, of course, the 
rights in the American Victor catalogue, and 
for years have used it almost exclusively for 
their Swing Series. It is to be hoped that the 
Victors will not be crowded out by the new- 
comers. The three reservations which 
H.M.V. have so far kept per month for 
swing records are not enough to cover 
adequately both catalogues, and should be 
increased to at least five. 

It will doubtless be argued that too many 
swing records are issued as it is to enable 
them all to be paying propositions. I agree, 
but it is the mediocre ones which do the 
harm. Supress these and it will be found 
that there are not too many good ones to go 
round. H.M.V. have their share of the 
good ones, and if they will pick them wisely 
should easily be able to make a success of at 
least five discs a month. 

Regarding the Brunswicks, these are to be 
split up between Columbia and Parlophone, 
and their issue under these labels is due to 
commence next month. 

Hitherto these Brunswicks have been 
marketed here by the Decca Record Co. 
under their Vocalion label, and there is no 
need to stress to anyone who has followed the 
Vocalion supplements what grand artists and 
performances they feature. 

In view of the change in concessionnaires, 
the English Vocalion series will be main- 
tained henceforth with American Decca 
recordings. As these American Deccas are 
also listed in the English Decca and Bruns- 
wick supplements, the English Vocalion 
supplements are likely to lose something in 


Ricsnces recent acquisition of the 
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their individuality. But one company’s loss 
is another’s gain. Parlophone have for 
some time been at their wits end to maintain 
their ‘‘ Rhythm-Style ” Series, the daddy of 
all hot music series over here, and these 
Vocalions should enable them to regain 
their position. 


BRUNSWICK 


The Foursome (Am.). 


***Blye (Clarke, Leslie, Handman) 
(DLA1083) 
**** My honey’s lovin’ arms (Ruby, Meyer) 
(DLA1081) 
(Brunswick 02594—3s.). 
Marshall Smith, Del Porter, Ray 


Johnson, Dwight Snyder (vocalists and 
ocarinas) with Jack Mayhew (alto) ; Perry 
Botkin (zg); Ben Creitz (b) ; “ Spike” 
Jones (ds). 

If you have heard any of the Foursome’s 
previous records you have heard these two 
new ones—up to a point. But it’s after that 
point that the real enjoyment begins. The 
general routines, the singing, the ocarina 
playing may be on more or less the same plan, 
but it’s the little differences in the way the 
plan is worked out that make each record so 
refreshingly entertaining—the difference in 
the ocarina phrases, the way the vocalists 
twist the melody and the style in their 
singing, the ever intriguing twists and tricks 
of Perry Botkin’s sprightly guitar. Possibly 
in time I may tire of the Foursome as one 
must tire eventually of anything, no matter 
how good it may be, but in this case I don’t 
think it will be for quite a time. 


Ella Fitzgerald and Her Savoy Eight 
(Am.N.). 
***]i’s wonderful (Smith, Parish) (v) 


Sy 
**7 was doing all right (Film : ‘“‘ Goldwyn 
Follies ”) (Gershwin) (v) (63226) 
(Brunswick 02605—3s.). 
Ella Fitzgerald (vocalist) with Chick 
Webb (ds), directing Louis ome (alto) ; 
Theo McRae (ten) ; Taft Jordan (imp) ; 


Sandy Williams (tm) ; Tom Fulford 
4p) Bobby Johnson (zg); Beverly 


eer (b). 

If the delightful Ella hasn’t quite her 
usual flexibility, ease or grip, it is probably 
the titles, or should I say the type of treat- 
ment that essentially swing artists so often 


feel forced to give such titles. Anyhow, 
the songs are just commercial trifles, fair 
enough of their kind, but not exactly the 
sort of things to inspire a swing singer, and 
in spite of her efforts to appear interested, 
Ella is rather obviously bored with it all. 
So am I. 


jimmie Lunceford and His Orch. (Am. 
N.) 


** Because you're you (Lunceford, Hudson, 
Oliver) (v by Henry Wells) 
(38967) (1935) 

**Chilliun—get up | (Parker) (v by Henry 
Wells (and Quartet) (38968) (1935) 

(Brunswick 02601—3s.) 

Lunceford (alto) directing Willie Smith, 
Earl Carruthers (alio) ; Joe Thomas 
(ten) ; Ed. Tompkins, Sy. Oliver, Paul 
Webster (imps) ; Henry Wells, Russell 
Boles (irmbs) ; Edwin Wilcox, (/) ; Al 
Norris Lg) i aoe Allen ()) ; James 


I know of no band more capable of 
making jazz sound synthetic than Lunce- 
ford’s and this time it does it almost as if it 
had tried to. 

What could be, and on occasions has been, 
a first rate combination, is fulsome in its 
sugariness and dull in its attempt to be 
polite. The saxes clip and smear in a 
manner that would hardly disgrace Lom- 
bardo. But perhaps the chief fault is that 
both titles are so lacking in guts and 
character. For all that they are told, 
these chilliun don’t get up, they just sit 
about the drawing room, handing round the 
cakes, and showing that if all God’s chilliun 
have rhythm it needs an atmosphere of 
greater sincerity to bring it out. 


Milt Herth (Organ) (Am.)— 
** Popcorn man (Hudson, Klein, Living- 
stone) (v) (63445) 


** Sissy (Panico, Fascinato, Kahal) (v) 
(63440) 
(Brunswick 02600—3s.). 
—with Willie Smith () ; O’Neil Spencer 
(ds, vocalist). 

If any saxophonist played like Milt 
Herth plays his organ what would you say ? 
(I say saxophonist because Mr. Herth’s 
organ probably sounds more like a saxo-. 
phone than any other instrument normally 
used for dance music.) 

Well, you’d probably laugh and say 
that you didn’t know anyone could possibly 
be so corny. 
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Yet because it’s an organ no one passes 
any comment. 


y ? 
Do people believe it is impossible to play 
with any style on an organ and conse- 
quently accept the jazzy idiom as due to the 
inherent character of the instrument ? 

I suppose that must be it, but one of these 
days some one will come along and prove 
that it’snot the instrument that’s at fault, 
but the player. I wonder how many more 
records by Mr. Herth they'll be able to sell 
then. 


Chick Webb and His Orch. (Am.N.) 

**7]1 chase the blues away (Sampson, 

Harrison) (v by Ella Fitzgerald) 
(39614) (1936) : 

* Moonlight and magnolias (De Rose, 
Gillespie) (v by Charles Linton) 
(60055) (1936). 

(Brunswick 02602—3s.) 

Webb (ds) directing Pete Clark, Edgar 
Sampson, Wayman Carver (alios) ; Theo 
McRae (ten); Mario Bauzo, Robert 
Stark, Taft Jordon (imps) ; Nat Storey, 
Sandy Williams (im) ; John Steele (/) ; 
John Truehart (zg) ; Dell Thomas ()). 

Even the best of us have our weak 
moments and these are two of Chick 
Webb’s weakest. - Moonlight and Magnolias, 
with its uninspiring vocal refrain, is just 
deadly dull with hardly any reflection of the 
true form of the band, and even Ella 
Fitzgerald does little to enable I'll chase the 
blues away to live up to its title. 


Ink Spots (Am.N.). 
*** Oh, Red (McCoy) (63494) 
*** That cat is high (Williams) (63495) 
(Brunswick 02606—3s.). 

It is just on a year since we had the last 
record by the Ink Spots. A year is quite 
a long time and the first thing one does on 
meeting old friends again is to see if they 
have changed. Somehow one expects them 
to have. The Ink Spots have not. It is 
almost more of a shock than if they had. 
Fashions and styles move so quickly that 
one expects changes even if one does not 
want them. It is only when one recovers 
from the shock that one realises that after all 
one is pleased there has been no change. 
The Ink Spots were good enough not to have 
needed it. With their nonsense songs they 
always managed in their neat, finished 
way to reflect the brighter sides of life, 
moreover they did it with an understanding 
of the true meaning of jazz that would be 
a credit to more serious examples of it. 
Their singing and their instrumental efforts 
(they feature guitars and bass) still have 
these qualities. Little if anything more is 
necessary to make a few moments good 
entertainment. 


Casa Loma Orchestra (Am.N.). 
*** Malady in F minor (Dunham, Snow) 
(63223) 
** My bonnie lies over the ocean (Trad.) (v) 
(63338) 
(Brunswick 02603—3s.). 

Glen Gray directing Art Ralston, 
Clarence Hutchenrider, Danny 
D’Andrea (altos) ; Pat Davis, Kenneth 
Sargent (tens); Frank Zullo, Grady 
Watts, Sonny Dunham (imps) ; Billy 
Rauch, Murry McEachern, “ Pee-Wee ” 
-Hunt (irmbs); Joe Hall (pf); Jack 
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Blanchette (zg); Stanley Dennis ()) ; 
Tony Briglia (ds). 

Although it started as a collegiate hot 
band, during the ten years it has been a 
professional organisation the Casa Loma 
Orchestra has not always found hot music 
the unalloyed success it was in the days when 
as students the boys brought the house down 
at their college dance. In consequence the 
band from time to time has had to change its 
style and while this has resulted in its 
being able to hold its place as one of the 
most popular bands of America, as a hot 
combination it has had its ups and downs. 

Malady in F minor may be classed among 
the ups. The orchestration features too 
many of the tricks we have heard far too 
often from too many other quarters to be 
considered more than uninspiredly com- 
petent, but the composition is not without a 
pleasant tunefulness and the style of the 
band has improved again since the latest 
swing cycle has once more enabled it to 
indulge its fancy for hot music. Moreover 
the ensemble has at least the polish and 
easy relaxed way of playing that might be 
hoped for in a band which has been to- 
gether for so long with so few changes of 
personnel. 

As regards performance My bonnie lies 
over the ocean is a more or less equally accept- 
able proposition, but I still fail to see where 
these traditional melodies make good jazz, 
and in this case the record is not helped by a 
vocal chorus which wouldn’t be good even 
if it were in keeping with the true character 
of the song. 


DECCA 





Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 

***** Dogtown blues (Bob Haggart) (DLA 
1091) 

**** South Rampart Street Parade (Haggart, 
Bauduc, Crosby) (DLA1090) 
(12 in. Decca K876—4s.). 

The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE, June 1938, p. 28). 


Whatever the origin of jazz may have 


been, one of the most important phases in 
its career was what is known as the New 
Orleans period of some twenty or so years 
ago. 

One of the features of New Orleans life 
of those days was the bands. Equivalent in 
many ways to our village brass bands, 
they would be used for all sorts of ceremonial 
occasions, from holiday fetes to funerals. 
As they passed through the streets they were 
the pride and joy of the populace. 

Being composed of coloured folk, it is 
not surprising to find that the music of these 
combinations had much of the rhythm and 
character which, although we _ to-day 
identify them mainly with dance music, were 
the inherent characteristics of all negro 
music long before it was to become an 
inspiration for dancing almost throughout 
the coloured world. Moreover it was in 
these bands that the form of extemporation, 
which was, and still is, the soul of real jazz, 
seems to have had its greatest spur. 

On a funeral procession the band would 
follow the cortege playing some melancholy 
tune, often of the typically negroid Blues 
character. But as soon as the body was 
safely interred and the march home started, 
the spirit of sadness would be immediately 
forgotten and the band Would burst into 
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some lively air which would soon inspire the 
musicians to start putting in notes and 
phrases of their own conception. So in- 
fectious did this become that before long 
you would have many of the soloists ex- 
temporising on the theme in a riot of 
exhilarating melody. Thus, almost may one 
say, was jazz as we know it to-day born. 

And there for the moment we leave the 
history of jazz, for these records take us no 
further. Both sides are meant to be neither 
more nor less than musical descriptions of 
jazz as it was in those early New Orleans 
days, and if they have a technical skill and 
finish far in advance of any that was then 
heard, it is just the result of the inevitable 
progress which time has brought and has not 
concealed the character of the period. 

My preference goes to Dogtown Blues 
Quite apart from its depiction of the perioc 
it is meant to illustrate, it is such an intrigue- 
ing example of the Blues, irrespective of era 
It is impossible in the available space to gc 
into details of the performance, and I advise 
you to get the record and study it for your 
selves. 

Even more descriptive of these New 
Orleans bands on the march is Rampari 
Street Parade. We may consider it as a 
picture of the band on the way back from 
the funeral. Note the fascinating manner in 
which the jazz idiom, the old time Dixieland 
jazz idiom, is blended with march tempo. 


Bob Crosby’s Bob Cats (Am.). 
**** Fidgety feet (La Rocca, Shields) 
(DLA1063) 
*** Stumbling (Confrey) (DLA1060) 
(Decca F6704—2s.). 

Eddie Miller (ten) ; Matty Matlock 
(cl) ; ** Yank ” Lawson (tmp) ; W. Smith 
(trmb) ; Bob Zurke (p) ; Hilton Lamare 
(g) ; Bob Haggart (b) ; Ray Bauduc (ds). 

Here’s a treat for those who like the small 
jam band. There are grand solos by Miller, 
Zurke and Matlock in Stumbling, and on 
both sides the Dixieland Swing, which has 
for some time been Bob Crosby’s chief 
plank, is presented to great effect by this 
contingent from the big band. 


Danny Polo and His Swing Stars 


***7f you were the only girl in the world 
(Grey, Ayer) (DTB) 3486) 
**** Jazz me blues (Delaney) (DTB3483) 
(Decca F6615—2s.). 

Polo (d) directing Tom McQuater 
(tmp); Geo. Chisholm (irmb); Ed 
Macauley (~) ; Norman Brown Eddie 
Freeman (gs); Dick Ball (b); Dudley 
Barber (ds.) 

Coming next in the pile, and being on 
the same lines to the extent that both are 
small jam bands of much the same instru- 
mentation, Mr. Polo’s Swing Stars will have 
to stand a comparison with Crosby’s Bob 
Cats. They need not fear it. The 
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Americans have little if anything on the 
English boys except perhaps that the former 
are better recorded. There is brighter 
tone quality, more perspective in the 
American record, but when you come to 
analyse the playing there is hardly anything 
in it. All the solo work is excellent, but 
perhaps more important, if only because it is 
more often the failing, the combination as a 
whole has not only the style, but the verve 
ind spontaneity of the American group. 

It is all none the less commendable because 
the environment in which the English 
dance musician exists is not exactly ideal for 
he cultivation of any leanings towards 
wing—a point wherein the American 
musician always scores. 


H.M.V. 


Tommy Dorsey and His Orch. (Am.) 

**** Shine on, Harvest Moon (Norworth, 
Bayes) (OAo19619) 

**** Mendelssohn’ s Spring Song (Mendelssohn, 
arr. : T. Dorsey, E. W. Bone) 
(OA04934) 

(H.M.V. B8752—3s.). 
019619—Dorsey (irmb) directing Fred 
Stulce, “Skeets” MHerfurt, ‘ Bud” 
Freeman, Johnny Mince (reeds) ; Geo. 
Irwin, A. Ferretti, L. Castaldos (imps) ; 
Les Jenkins, E. Hagen (imbs) ; H. Smith 
(p); Carmen Mastren (gz); Gene 
Traxler (5) ; Maurice Purtill (ds). 
04934—Dorsey (irmb) directing Stulce, 
reeman, C. Rounds, “Slats” Long 
(reeds); Bunny Be J. Welch, J. 
Bauer, Ferretti (imps); E. W. Bone, 
Jenkins (tmbs) ; D. Jones (») ; Masteen 
(g) ; Traxler (6) ; Dave Tough (ds). 
Talk about harvest moons and spring songs, 
and most people go all of a doo-dah and 
start murmuring sweet nothings about love 
and kisses, 

Luckily Mr. Dorsey was not feeling that 
way. We'll have a swing harvest, he said, 
and that'll go for Mr. Mendelssohn too. 
There being apparently no dissentient 
voices, the party clambered up on the wagon 
and went to town in real style, the trumpet, 
clarinet, Tom’s trombone, and (though a 
little uncomfortably, it seems) Bud Freeman 
setting the pace while the old moon looked 
on with, it is to be hoped, the approval the 
outing deserved. 

Having thus disposed of the moon, we now 
turn our attention to the Spring Song. 

If the worthy Félix turned in his grave, he 
probably did so/but once and then went 
peacefully to sleep again, deciding rightly 
that he had little to do with the-proceedings 
after all. Only in the first chorus by Tom’s 
trombone is the melody or even the harmony 
of the famous Mendelssohn opus recognis- 
able. Perhaps it’s as well. Whatever tune 
the rest of the record may be, it makes 
better swing than I can imagine Mr. M.’s 
melody making. 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.). 
****T want to be happy (Youmans) (OA 


04236) 

*** Rosetta (Hines, Woode) (OA04238) 
(H.M.V. B8759 3s). 

Goodman (ci) directing H. Schertzer, 
- Depew, Arthur Rollini, V. Musso 
(reeds) ; Harry James, Gordon Griffin, 
Finkelman (imps); Murray 
McEachern, Sterling “Red” Ballard 
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(tmbs) ; J. Stacy (p); A. Reuss (g) ; 
mee EF tte. (6) ; Geme Krupa (ds). 

Two good arrangments played with the 
usual Goodman skill. 

Earl Hines Rosetta makes pleasant, 
tuneful music. J want to be happy is on more 
invigorating lines. There are solos by 

usso, James and Goodman and Krupa’s 
drums have their usual exhilarating punch. 

Apologies for a mistake I made last month 
in asking for certain Goodman records 
which had already been issued in the special 
list but had escaped my memory. In spite 
of which I am going to ask for another. May 
we please have Goodman’s Don’t be that way. 
The number should be a hit and the arrange- 
ment Benny has secured is delightful enough 
to have made it one of his best records. 


Coleman Hawkins and His All Star 
“ Jam ” Band 
***Crazy rhythm (Meyer, Kahn (OLA 


1743) 
*** Honeysuckle Rose (Waller, Razof) (OLA 


1742) 
(H.M.V. B8754—3s.). 
Hawkins (fen) with Benny Carter, 
Ekyan (altos) ; Alix Combell 
(ten) ; Stephane Grappelly (/) ; Django 
Reinhardt (g); D’Hellemmes ()) ; 
Tommy Benford (ds). 

As already stated, this is the first disc to be 
issued here from the French ‘ Swing ” 
catalogue recently acquired by H.M.V. As 
far as Hawkins is concerned both sides are 
grand examples of the playing of this brilliant 
swing virtuoso. There is also a nice chorus 
in Crazy rhythm by Benny Carter. 

Looked at as a band, however, the 
combination is not quite so successful. There 
are moments when it is inclined to be 
messy, and Reinhardt’s solo in Honeysuckle 
Rose has neither the brilliance nor the tech- 
nique usually associated with this fine 
guitarist. However the records are mostly 
Hawkins’, who compensates in a great 
measure for such shortcomings as they may 
have. 


Maxine Sullivan (Am.N.). 

*** Dark eyes (Trad.) (OAo21057) 

***7t was a.lover and his lass (from ‘ As 
You Like It”) (Morley, arr. : 
Thornhill) (OAo21056) 

(H.M.V. B8759—3s.). 
Acc. by Claude Thornhill and His 
Orchestra. 

If you have heard Maxine’s Vocalion 
record of Dark Eyes (S114 with A brown bird 
singing) you have heard the H.M.V. The 
two are identical, even to the chorus in 
Russian. 

The coupling is the usual Maxine Sullivan 
‘ erformance—very polished and charming 
if you like the sort of thing, but I wish 
Miss Sullivan had found her fame in any- 
thing but these traditional folk songs. 


PARLOPHONE 


Frankie Trumbauer, Bix Beiderbecke, 
and Ed Lang (Am.). 

*** Wringin’ an’ twistin’ (Trumbauer, 
Waller) (81450) (1927) (Originally 
R3504). ; 

*** For no reason at all in C (Trumbauer, 
Beiderbecke) © (81085) (1927) (Ori- 
ginally R3419) 

(Parlophone R2523—3s.). 
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Trumbauer (alto) ; Beiderbecke (p) ; 
Lang (2). 

If ever two records deserved to be re- 
issued these are they. If they do not swing 
in the modern sense of the word, they are at 
least delightful music and show that even in 
those rex the white influence could bring 


taste and polish to what was then usually 
conspicuous more for what it was trying to 
do than the way it did it. 

Except for a couple of bars at the end of 
each title, we do not hear Bix’s trumpet, 
but the charm of his piano playing is 
considerable compensation. 


Louis Armstrong’s Original Wash- 
board Beaters (Am.N.). 
*Candy lips (Lauria, Jackson) (Scat v by 
Clarence Williams) (8440B) 
* Nobody but my baby (Williams, Razof) 
(8440A) 

- (Parlophone R2531—33.). 

I wish I could say even half as much for 
these as I have for the Trumbauer-Bix-Lang 
performances, but the fact is that they are 
merely perfect. examples of how crude, 
corny and thoroughly unpleasant jazz could 
be, and as such one can find no excuse for 
this issue. 

I believe they were recorded about 1927, 
but there is nothing in them that makes it 
worthwhile checking the date, or bothering 
to look up the personnel. 

Now that Parlophone have the use of the 
American Brunswick catalogue let us hope 
they will be able to cease putting out these 
museum pieces solely for the sake of keeping 
their supplements going. 


VOCALION 


Mildred Bailey and Her Orchestra (Am.) 


**** Don’t be that way (Goodman, Sampson, 
Parish) (v) (B22566). 
****T can’t face the music (Koehler, Bloom) 
(v) (B22565). 
(Vocalion $157—3s.). 
Bailey (vocalist) accmpd. by 
Red Norvo and His Orchestra (see 
Tue GRAMOPHONE for June 1938, p.30). 

If you want to hear Mildred Bailey at her 
best in one of the most delightful songs ever 
written—even -the lyrics are good—get / 
can’t face the music (without singing the Blues). 
Without any exaggerated sentimentality, 
Mildred gets her whole soul into this song, 
and it is sure to find reflection in yours. 

Benny Goodman’s Don’t be that way is 
another really attractive tune of which 
Miss Bailey makes the most. 

The orchestral accompaniments could 
hardly be better, either for orchestration or 
performance. We hear rather more of the 
band in Don’t be that way, including an 
alto solo and Norvo’s xylophone, but even 
these tit-bits have nothing on the accom- 
paniment to Mildred’s singing. 


Red Norvo and His Orchestra (Am.) 

**** Always and always (Film, “‘ Manne- 
quin ”) (Wright, Forest, Waid) (v 

by Mildred Bailey (B22322). 
**** Please be Kind (Cohn, Chaplin) (v by 

Mildred Bailey) (B22408). 

(Vocalion S.156—3s.). ; 

Whether they call it Mildred Bailey and 
Her Orchestra, or Red Norvo’s Orchestra 
with Mildred Bailey, the result is equally 
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fascinating, so will you please consider -all 
the nice things I have been able to say 
about $157 as applying to this disc. About 
the only difference is that one gets this time 
a little less of Mildred and a little more of 
the band, but as one is as delightful as the 
other it doesn’t seem to matter which 
predominates. 


Stuff Smith and His Onyx Club Boys 
(Am.N.) 
**** Here comes the man with the jive (Smith, 
Palmer) (v) (B19733). 
****D’ve got a heavy date (Kahn, Green) (v) 
(Big240). 
(Vocalion $154—3s.). 

Smith (vln and vocalist) directing Jonah 
ee J. ers R. Bennett 
(g) ; M. Walker (4) ; J. Washington (ds) 
on 19240, Cozy Cole (ds) on 19733. 

As a contrast to the ambitious ensembles, 
with their elaborate orchestrations, of people 
like Goodman, Artie Shaw ef al, Stuff 
Smith and his jam factory make a most 
refreshing change. This is swing with the 
effervescence of champagne, the incon- 
sequent jollity of a fun-fair and the mis- 
chievousness of a cartload of monkeys, put 
over with a zip that says no less for the 
sprightliness of the musicianship than it 


‘does for the rhythmic instinct of its per- 


petrators. 

As a singer Stuff Smith becomes more and 
more like the intimately waggish Don 
Redman of old. As a fiddle player .. . 
Well, he just tears it off in lumps, and if his 
technique is not exactly academic, it gets 
him there just the same. Jonah Jones is 
another who, with the aid of a scintillating 
little rhythm section, gets right into the 
groove. 


Slim and Slam. 
****Chinatown (Jerome, Schwartz) (v) 


(B22319). 
**** Flat fleet floogee (Gaillard, Stewart) (v) 
(B22318) 
(Vocalion $158—3s.). 

Slim Gaillard (z) ; Slam Stewart (/) 
with p, 5, ds. 

The flat fleet floogee with the floy floy, 
The floy-joy, the floy-joy, the floy-joy. 

Speaking only some three or four dozen 
dialects I am not in a position to tell 
you what the above doggerel means. But 
I can tell you that it has not only made 
Slim and Slam famous throughout America, 
but has been the inspiration for a complete 
opus which is being played by practically 
every swing band in the States. 

But in this case the words (!) are less an 
end, and more a means to it. And, by 
golly, you should hear the end. Slim and 
Slam are a complete handbook on swing, 
and if it is written with the flippancy of a 
comic strip, that doesn’t alter the fact that 
its authors know their subject. 

This month, in addition to the singing and 
some more of Slam’s crazy bass playing, 
there’s some vibraphone stuff that wouldn’t 
disgrace Lionel Hampton. 


Artie Shaw and His New Music (Am.) 
****Chant (The) (Shaw) (B21461) 
***2'll be with you in apple blossom time 
(Fleeson, Van Tilzet) (B22242) 
(Vocalion $159—s.). 
21461—Shaw (cl) directing Les Robin- 
son, Freeman (altos); Tony 
Pastor, Jules Rubin (tens) ; John Best, 
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Malcolm Crain, ely ere 
Harry Rodgers, Arus ~(irmbs) ; 
Les Burness (~); Al Avola ig) ; Ben 
Ginsberg (0) ; Cliff Leeman (d) 

22242—See "Tue GRAMOPHONE for June 
1938, p.3o. 

Artie Shaw’s semi-descriptive piece The 
Chant makes good enough material for the 
band to have turned out another of its more 
attractive records. The high spots are once 
again Shaw’s clarinet, but the performance 
will probably be remembered by many 
chiefly for Cliff Leeman’s efforts. He is 
another who has gone in for Mr. Krupa’s 
jungle drums stunt. If you remember I 
told you it was likely to become a craze, 
and I’m not so certain that there isn’t a 
good deal more to be said for it than some 
people seem to think. 

Apple blossom time is a tune you will 
probably recognise when you hear it if you 
don’t remember it from the title. I don’t 
know that I like the continual eight-in-a-bar 
rhythm, but I hand it to the band for being 
one of the most polished combinations of 
the day. And of course, there’s more of 
Artie’s swell clarinet on this side too. 


* Toots ” Mondello and His Orchestra 
(Am.) 
**** At Sundown (Donaldson) (B22477) 
****7T°1l see you in my dreams (Kahn, Jones) 
(B22478). 
(Vocalion S151—s.). 

Nuncio “Toots” Mondello (alto) 
directing Arnold Brillhart, Eric White 
(altos); Harry Wade, Frank Ross 
(ten); Charlie Margulis, Russ Case 
(tmps) ; Wilbur Schwichtenburg, Jack 
Jenny (imbs); Claud Thornhill (>) ; 
Larry Hall (2) ; Delmar Kaplan ()) ; 
Sam Weiss (ds). 

* Toots’ Mondello you will remember 
as the grand lead alto sax of Benny Good- 
man’s earlier bands. 

With so many stars flying round for 
Vocalion records this month, I have 
wondered whether I might not knock one 
off each of these if only to give you one less 
record to consider seriously, but it can’t be 
done. This is a disc you should get. In 
addition to Mondello’s solos which are 
alone worth the money,you have a thoroughly 
good band, playing two unusually good 
arrangements and performing with a 
finished elegance that is not always achieved 
by even the better white bands. 


Ace Harris and His Sunset Royal Orch. 
(Am.N) 
**** One little word led to another (Newman, 
Jones) (B21947) 
*** Rhythm “bout town (Washington) 


(B21945) 
(Vocalion $152—3s.). 

Remember the saying about as good fish 
in the sea ? Well, here’s one that’s turned 
up from Oskosh, Wigan or somewhere 
equally remote. Nobody seems to know 
anything about it, but with a little groom- 
ing of the right sort it could take its place 
among the best. Something of a cross 
between Basie and Andy Kirk, it has the 
style, the musicianship and the right idea. 
There’s a good piano soloist, a swell alto 
player, a tenor almost equally good, brass 
players who can phrase as well as hit the 
high ones, an easy rhythm section and a 
sax team that not only sounds sweet but 
knows the meaning of balance and precision 
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as well as how to phrase rhythmically. And 
the arrangements are good, too. 



















































Harry James and His Orchestra (Am. 
Mixed) 
***Song of the Wanderer (Moret) (v) 
(B22250) 
**** Texas chatter (James) (B22249) 
(Vocalion $146—3s.). 

**(I can dream) Can’t I? (New York 
production ‘Right This Way” 
(Kahal, Fain) (v) (B22085) 

***T?’s the dreamer in me (J. Dorsey, Van 

Heusen) (v) (B22251) 
(Vocalion $146—3s.). 

James (imp) directing Earl Warren, 
Jack Washington (altos); Herschel 
Evans (fen); Buck Clayton (imp) ; 
Vernon Brown (irmb) ; Jess Stacy (/) ; 
W. Paige (b) ; Joe Jones (ds). Vocalist, 
Helen Humes. 

22085—Eddie Durham (trmb) replaces 
Brown. 

Recording again with a pick-up com- 
bination under his own name, Goodman’s 
ace-trumpet man Harry James has a band 
the success of which seems to be limited only 
by the tunes it is called upon to play. 

Texas chatter is consequently the best of 
the four sides. Born in Swing Street, this 
number gives scope for the band to do 
something, and in addition to Harry James’ 
excellent trumpet there are solos by Evans, 
Brown and Stacy, Stacy’s being perhaps the 
best if only because of the grand backing it 
gets from the rhythm section. 

Except for Jimmy Dorsey’s attractive 
melody, It’s the dreamer in me, the other titles 
are more in Tin Pan Alley vein, likely to be 
“commercial ” successes, but not being very 
inspiring for swing treatment they don’t get 
it. Still the band is good in its way even in 
these items and James’ trumpet again 
stands out as something very much worth 
hearing. Helen Humes is quite a nice 
little singer even if you couldn’t class her as 
a world beater. 


Billie Holiday and Her Orchestra 
(Am. Mixed) 

*** He’s funny that way (Whiting, Moret) 
(v) (B21689) 

*** Now they call it swing (Hirsch, De 
Leath, Cloutier, Handman) (v) 
(B22281) 

(Vocalion $153—3s.). 

21689—Billie Holiday (vocalist) with 
Buster Bailey (cl) ; Lester Young (éen) ; 
Buck Clayton (imp) ; Claude Thornhill 
(p) ; F. Green (¢); W. Paige (5); Joe 
Jones (ds). 

22281—with Young (fn); Clayton 
(tmp); Benny Morton (tmb); Teddy 
Wilson (/); Green (g); Paige (b) ; 
Jones (ds). 

Billie Holiday is one of those singers you 
either revel in or detest—it depends on the 
way your taste runs. If you are with me 
in the former category you _ will find 
Billie as attractive as usual this month. 
And that goes for the accompaniments too. 

On the other hand Miss Holiday is one 
of those singers whose chief appeal is their 
own particular style which they seldom 
vary, and styles can be a little monotonous 
even to those they have previously entranced. 
For this reason I have given the records only 
three stars, as a hint that with so much 
else to consider one might afford to give 
Billie a miss just for this once. 
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The Bush Mains Portable Receiver, Model PB50. 
Price 94 gns. 
Specification 

Frequency Changer :— Mullard TH41 valve. 

IF. Amplifier :— Mullard VP4B valve. 

Detector, A.V.C. and L.F. Stage :— Mullard TD Dg valve. 

L.F.Coupling :— Resistance-Capacity. 

Power Stage :— Mullard Pen 4A valve. 

Power Output :—3.5 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :— Mullard DW4/350 valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet M.C. 

Speaker-Coupling :— Transformer. 

Wave Ranges :—200-550 and 1,200-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 40-100 cycles. 

Power Consumption :—60 watts (approx.). 

Long and Medium Wave Frame Aerials, Automatic Tuning, 
Tone, Control, and Provision for External Aerial and 
Earth. 


Here is a receiver in which manual tuning has been entirely 
abolished. Moreover, although provision is made for the connec- 
tion of an external aerial and earth system this is by no means 
necessary since frame aerials: covering the long and medium 
wavebands are incorporated within the cabinet. 

As will be seen from a perusal of the specification above, the 
receiver is designed to operate from A.C. mains. Thus after the 
appropriate mains tapping on the power transformer has been 
made, all one need do is to connect the receiver to. the most 
convenient wall plug or other source of electrical supply, switch 
on and press whichever button is appropriate to the station one 
wishes to hear. . 

Naturally if one wants maximum efficiency from the receiver 
stronger signals and consequently cleaner and stronger reception 
will be obtained when a good external aerial and earth are used. 
Conditions will vary a little, of course, according to the locality 
in which the set is used but under normal conditions the enclosed 
aerials will provide an adequate input. 

Provision is made for the automatic tuning of eight stations 
and accordingly there are eight push-buttons, and above each there 
is a small translucent aperture bearing the name of the pre- 
selected station names. Each is illuminated when the receiver is 
switched on. To left of the tuning escutcheon is the volume 
control and on the right is the combined tone control and mains 
switch. 

Our particular receiver was pre-tuned to receive (from left to 
right) Droitwich, Radio Luxembourg, Athlone, North Regional, 
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. a receiver in which manual tuning has been entirely abolished.” 
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London Regional, Midland, Nationals and Radio Normandie. 
It is interesting to note that within certain limitations (obviously 
those of the trimmer condensers) this arrangement of stations may 
be varied on installation, according to personal preference. For 
example (taking the buttons in numerical order from left to 
right) the circuits can be pre-set so that buttons 1 and 2 will 
bring two stations on the long waveband, button 3 can be made to 
tune any station whose wavelength is between 450 and 550 
metres, button 4 to receive a station between 375 and 475 metres 
and the circuits associated with buttons 5 and 6 and buttons 
7 and 8 can be pre-set to receive two stations between 275 and 375 
metres and two stations between 200 and goo metres respectively. 

Thus is flexibility closely allied with convenience. 

Actually, owing to the indifferent conditions of reception in 
the Soho Square district (on which we have enlarged on many 
previous occasions) we had perforce to resort to an external 
aerial and earth to get adequate reception from such as Athlone 
and Normandie. They were easily distinguishable when using 
the enclosed frame aerials, but they were hardly strong enough 
to be of programme value. Long experience of this district, 
however, tells us that under more normal conditions even these 
delinquents would normally be heard at good volume levels. 
All the other named stations were easily received with the frame 
aerials only. And, as one would expect, Droitwich and London 
Regional were ahead of the others both as regards strength and 
quality. 

The tone, generally, is bright, and not too resonant in the lower 
registers. Most times one does not require the tone-control 
to be set for maximum high note response to achieve the nicest 
balance, so that there is always a margin in hand to compensate 
for a dull transmission. About 80 per cent. of the full brilliance 
gives the most satisfactory tone in the majority of cases. Then, 
at normal listening strength, there is an overall smoothness that 
is most pleasant. 

Large outputs, as in most receivers, tend to harden the quality ; 
on the other hand at volume levels below normal (such as may 
be required for speech) there is little loss in forwardness. 

Mechanically, too, this Bush PB50 is a sound piece of work- 
manship and as the illustration shows it has a simple but effective 
outline. 


The Murphy All-Wave Radio-Gramophone, Model A46RG. 
Price £20. 
Specification 
Frequency Changer :— Mazda AC/TH1 valve. 
IF. Stage :—Mazda AC|V P2 valve. 
Detector and A.V.C. and L.F. Stage:—Mazda HL41/DD 
valve. 
L.F. Coupling :— Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :— Mazda AC5/Pen valve. 
Power Output :—5 watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :— Mazda UU4 valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 
Motor :—Induction Type. 
Wave- Ranges :—16.7-50, 200-550 ; 950-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 
Total Power Consumption :—80 watts (approx.). 
Tone Control and Two Speed Tuning. 

Perhaps the most intriguing features of this A46 radio-gramo- 
phone are the neatness of the external contour, the cleanliness 
of the reproduction and the comparatively low cost. 

With regard to the latter the instrument is lowest priced radio- 
gramophone that Murphy have yet produced but it seems that 
neither performance nor electro-mechanical fitness have been 
sacrificed to meet the needs of the “ popular ”? market. 









“A most pleasant radio-gramophone in every way.” 


A glance through the specification shows that the circuit is 
fairly conventional in design although it reveals the uncommonly 
large output (for instrument of this calibre) of five watts, there is 
no mention of such details as inverse feed back, and the use of a 
beam type valve in the power stage. 

Another feature of interest is the incorporation of an electro- 
magnetic pick-up of a type which allows either steel or non- 
metallic needles to be used. In previous Murphy instruments 
of this type a needle armature electro-magnetic pick-up has been 
employed which perforce limited its use to steel needles. This, 
on account of the needle forming the armature through which 
the flux passes. 

It has also been a Murphy policy in the past to use synchronous 
type motors in their A.C. models. Thus a mains supply with a 
periodicity of 50 cycles was a necessity. In the A46RG an 
ordinary squirrel cage induction motor is used which allows of a 
variation in periodicity between 50-60 cycles. 

We have already given one clue to the instrument’s abilities 
as a reproducer. And it matters little whether the source be 
records or radio the same pleasant characteristics—suavity, 
adequate range and balance—are manifest. When playing heavily 
recorded discs or even average recordings at relatively large 
volume one appreciates the margin of safety from cracked notes, 
due to overloading, guaranteed by the generous power handling 
capacity of the power stage. It is most notable, too, that outputs 
well above normal do not cause appreciable hardening of the 
treble nor an excessive rise in the intensity of the lower middle 
register. For local station reception the full high note position 
of the tone control provides the most equable balance of tone. But 
the attendant surface noise on some records makes it necessary to 
attenuate the treble a little, that is unless one uses non-metallic 
needles. In such cases the full high note range can be utilised to 
advantage. 

The efficiency of the radio side is fairly high for this type of 
circuit. Those who are content to receive the locals and say, 
about a dozen foreigners with certainty and with a semblance 
of quality will find that the Ag6RG will meet their needs admir- 
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ably. Of course, many more stations can be received, including 
American and other short wavers nearer home, but not with the 
same clarity and sureness. 

As usual the mechanical details are admirably carried out, the 
controls are few and conveniently placed, the motor board is 
flush with the top of the cabinet and the finish generally gives an 
air of distinction to the instrument as a whole. 

A most pleasant radio-gramophone in every way. 


The Marconiphone All-Wave Receiver, Model 857. 
Price 104 gns. 

Specification 

Frequency Changer :— Marconi X63, valve. 

IF. Amplifier :—Marconi KT W63 valve. 

Detector A.V.C. and L.F. Amplifier :— Marconi DH63 valu. 

L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 

Power Stage :— Marconi KT63 valve. 

Power Output :—3 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :— Marconi Uso valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Wave Ranges :—13.5-50 ; 195-580; 1,000-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range :—195-255 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 

Power Consumption:—70 watts (approx.). 

Tone Control and Provision for Pick-up and Auxiliary Low 

Impedance Loudspeaker. . 

Still another assault on the “ popular price ” market is markec 
by the introduction of this new Marconiphone 857 receiver. 

Judging purely by the results obtained during our tests the 
receiver bids fair to achieve its object not merely by virtue of the 
comparatively low price (though this is attractive) but more by 
virtue of its good performance. 

The instrument, as the specification above shows, is not 
elaborate theoretically nor does it possess the embellishments oi 
some of its elder brothers ; yet in the matter of reproduction it 
compares most favourably with many of them. 

One notes for a start a sense of vivaciousness about the tone 
which one does not often find in a receiver of this calibre and price. 
Probably the factor which contributes largely towards this effect 
is the comparative smoothness and cleanliness of the lower 
registers ; for there are neither electrical nor mechanical reson- 
ances of any magnitude to mask what is, in our opinion, a pleasant 
and bright treble. Naturally, as the volume is increased to 
maximum there are some disturbances of low frequency foreign 





“|. . there is little to complain of either as regards interference or 
the number of stations which can be received.” 
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to the music but one does not normally require so much output 
and there is a good margin between this and normal listening 
strength. 

One feature of particular note is that a clean forward tone is 
maintained down to relatively low volume ; this is especially 
noticeable when reproducing speech. 

It is interesting to note also that the combination of this 857 
receiver and a playing desk such as the Columbia model 226 
which, by the way, only costs £3 19s. 6d., forms a most satis- 
f..ctory two piece radio-gramophone. Moreover this arrangement 
has the advantage of mobility as well as the more obvious one of 
lcw initial cost. Some indication of the range in the treble may 
be gained from the fact that when reproducing records by such 
means one has perforce to attenuate the high notes by means of 
the tone control so that surface noise may be reduced to more 
tolerable proportions. 


Technical Talk 
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On radio the selectivity and overall efficiency are well up to the 
average for a circuit of the type used. Generally speaking there 
is little to complain of either as regards interference or the number 
of stations which can be received. All the more notable European 
transmitters are within range on the long and medium waveband 
and the most we experienced in the way of interference was a 
little ‘* back-chat ” and a stray whistle or two which were rendered 
negligible by the field strength of the station being received. 

Reception on the short waveband was, as we anticipated, 
less reliable, but the radio-frequency magnification available 
ensures the reception of many stations on the Continent as well 
as one or two from America, though there is little in hand to 
boost the A.V.C. when deep fading sets in. 

The external appearance of the 857 is as pleasant and as 
attractive as its performance and by these virtues we heartily 
commend it to your notice. 


TESTING OF RADIO RECEIVERS—III 


by P. WILSON 


“HE most interesting, and perhaps the most significant, feature 

of the tests carried out by the Approval Committee of the 
Central Council has not yet been discussed. It is this. None of 
the teacher members of the panels is either an expert on music or 
an-expert in radio or sound reproduction. All have trained minds, 
of course, and therefore have a greater power of analysis and a 
greater facility of expression than the man-in-the-street. But so 


far as tastes and hearing are concerned, I should say that they 


represent a fairly good cross-section of the more intelligent 
listening public. There is nothing freakish about them. 

Of this, however, I am certain: their views on a particular 
piece of reproduction are more informative, more enlightening, 
and therefore, more valuable than those of the technical experts 
on the panels. I have tried to study these views, more especially 
those of certain individuals, in relation to my own observations. 
I know, for example, that a crackling background noise, a pro- 
nounced hum, a bass boom, or even what I should merely term 
a lower middle register coloration will condemn a receiver in 
the judgment of nearly all. A treble peak giving rise to a slight 
shrillness or a nasal twang is almost equally intolerable. Blur is 
fatal. A light bass register, so long as it is audible, is acceptable ; 
but a sharp cut-off resulting in the total absence of notes below a 
certain point is not. Again, at the treble end of the scale a sharp 
cut-off, particularly if it is immediately preceded by a peak (to 
give a fictitious brilliance) is not liked ; but a ‘‘ wooffy ”’ tone 
with a severe treble attenuation is anathema. Significantly 
enough, what one may term the “ band-pass”’ quality of the 
majority of superhets compares unfavourably with the gradual 
bass and treble attenuation of a not too sharply tuned T.R.F. 
receiver. A few superhets with variable selectivity have come 
through with flying colours, but a number of others, vigorously 
claimed by the makers to be “ high fidelity’ receivers have 
excited great opposition on account of their thin, metallic cattiness 
in the treble. 

The reactions of certain members to particular faults are so 
pronounced that one can use them almost as measuring instru- 
ments of precision—with the distinct advantage that the instru- 
ments have the faculty of giving reasons for the readings on their 
dials. 

From time to time, too, I have tried another experiment. After 
new models have been judged and I have heard the discussions 
upon them, I have made a point of going round to leading dealers 
who have a representative stock of different makes and models 
in order to find out how relative sales are going. The sales 
returns at such shops as Imhof’s have almost invariably borne 
out in detail the Committee’s verdicts ; and always as regards 


the best sellers and the worst. Make no mistake about it. Good 
quality pays even in the commercial market. 

I have no doubt, then, that the methods of test adopted by 
the Central Council have proved their value on all counts. The 
next step is to correlate the verdicts arrived at in this way with 
electrical and acoustic measurements of performance. If that 
can be done, and the attempt is being made, we may someday 
be able to formulate a scientific measure of merit. Until it is 
done the measurements can have no real value in the assessment 
of quality but only in the standardisation of a particular quality. 
If a manufacturer makes all his instruments to agree with a 
certain measured standard, they no doubt all achieve a certain 
quality. But whether that quality will be good or bad, acceptable 
or not, cannot at present be deduced from the measurements. 

This correlation will not be an easy task. Probably hundreds 
of cases, all carefully analysed, will be required before the clues 
will begin to show themselves. If, as my friend Dr. Hughes 
maintains, there are, theoretically, about 50 different kinds of 
distortion, the relative importance of different mixtures will be 
extraordinarily difficult to trace. 

And now a few words about the testing of gramophone repro- 
duction. The Technical Committee of the Gramophone Com- 
mission, of which I acted as chairman, were unanimous that an 
attempt should be made to judge gramophones in the same sort 
of way. But they were not under any illusions as to the nature 
of the task. It will obviously be far more difficult and trying. 

Clearly a suitable standard of reference will be required to 
start with. There should be no difficulty about that. Nor will 
there be much difficulty about assessing the merits of the repro- 
duction from a given input. But what records should be chosen 
for the test ? One knows very well that some inferior records 
show up better on an inferior instrument than on a good one. 
How can one get a representative selection of records for testing 
without unduly prolonging the test ? And if the same records 
are always used, how long is it going to be before the testing 
panel goes mad with disgust ? Fancy listening to the Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody being messed about for a whole afternoon, 
only to be repeated the next day and the day after that! Even 
a tea-taster’s job would be preferable: he can always take the 
tiniest of sips and then spit it out. Then, what penalty is one to 
impose for surface noise ? Should not one distinguish between 
different types of surface noise ? And how is one to judge record 
wear, surely an important feature ? 

Much preliminary investigation will be required before a 
satisfactory solution of these difficulties can be found. The 
problem that disturbs me most is that of listening over and over 
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again to the same record. Even with the radio tests where the 
speech input is varied, and can be made entertaining, one’s 
faculties tire after about two hours’ testing. The idea of prolonged 
gramophone testing on a regular, uniform basis is rather horrify- 
ing. Two or three instruments per afternoon seems to be about 
the limit of human endurance. 

Well, the experiment is to be tried. Though I shall not be one 
of the victims, I hope to be able to keep in touch and to check up 
occasionally on the results. Here’s hoping ! 

* * * * 

And now, here are two comments on letters published last 

month. First in regard to W.J.Y.’s letter on key significance, I 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 
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would like to invite attention to a little book by Mr. H. S. Lloyd, 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, published 
by the Oxford Univeristy Press last year. It is called Music and 
Sound and contains an analysis of several practical problems of 
this kind. Secondly, in reply to Mr. K. S. Holman, the recording 
of the Dvorak ’Cello Concerto I had in mind was the H.M.V. 
version with Casals and the Czech Philharmonic. I do not know 
the Telefunken recording. Whilst I am on this subject, I would 
like to call attention to the magnificent recording of bass, wit! 

definition, in the recent Beecham record of Finlandia. 1 should 
add that it needs a first-class reproducer to bring it out well 

Don’t, for goodness sake, try it on a portable. 


THE B.B.C. SHORT-WAVE EXPERIMENT 


Those who were able to take advantage of the recent B.B.C. 
short-wave relays of parts of the Toscanini symphony concerts 
during the London Musical Festival must have been sadly 
disappointed at the results obtained. 

This experiment was undertaken to demonstrate the possibi- 
lities of high fidelity sound reproduction obtainable on television 
receivers and other equipment designed to receive transmissions 
on the television sound wavelength (7.29 metres). As pointed out 
in an article by Mr. P. Wilson (“‘ The Present Postion of Tele- 
vision,” page 194 in the October 1934 issue) sound transmissions 
on wavelengths such as this are not limited in response by the 
g kilocycle restriction as on the medium and long wavebands. 
Therefore a very much longer high frequency range is possible. 

At the time of writing we have heard three of these experimental 
transmissions. The instrument used was the H.M.V. Television 
Receiver, Model gog. 

There was no doubt at all about the improvement in response. 
Compared directly with the London National transmission of the 
same concert there was a vast difference in the character and 
range of the high frequencies—the cymbals tingled, the fiddles 
buzzed and the general sheen and liveliness of the atmosphere 
was delightful. But only at intervals. For often, far too often, 
during the concerts the transmissions were completely spoiled 
by poor balance and an overwhelming bass. And, be it noted, 
not through any fault of the receiver. It was purely due to the 
transmission. The bass was so strong at times as almost completely 
to obscure the effects of the improved transient and high frequency 
response. 

The first transmission on May 19th, during which the Overture 
to “The Magic Flute” (Mozart) and Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 4 in B Flat were relayed, was the greatest offender. The second 
and third relays on May 23rd and May 27th respectively showed 
progressive improvements but there were occasional patches of 
poor balance which were notable irritants. 

We are glad to note, that our opinion is not an isolated one. 
Our contemporary The Wireless World expresses similar criticisms 
and points out that “ the routine balance and control methods 
while good enough for medium and long wave broadcasting as 
received on the ordinary standard sets, hardly suffice for trans- 
mission of the quality obtainable in the television sound channel. 
A revision of control technique and perhaps a little more care 
generally will be needed if the new service becomes permanent.” 

We concur, entirely. 


Television from Epsom 


Undoubtedly the televising of the Derby was one of the most 
successful (if not the most successful) everts that the Alexandra 
Palace engineers have ever undertaken. From the start to finish, 
the relay was an unqualified success. 

Long before the race was due to commence the Emitron 
cameras aided by a lively commentary from announcer Freddy 





Grisewood took us on a tour of the downs, the fun fair, gypsies 
bookmakers, etc.—and also on a “‘ Personally conducted ” tou: 
of the course itself. And from start to finish of the race they (the 
cameras) never lost sight of the horses. . 

Most of the radio and television stores staged special demon- 
strations and were, not unnaturally, filled to capacity. Fortun- 
ately, we managed to wangle seats before an E.M.I. large screen 
television receiver in the Imhof emporium in Oxford St. where 
there seemed, in the relative darkness, to be dozens of instruments 
large and small and of various brands in operation. 


Reductions in Piezo Prices 


In addition to announcing substantial reductions in the prices 
of existing piezo-electric devices R. A. Rothermel, Ltd: announce 
the introduction of new pick-up heads and two new microphones. 
One of the latter is a “ Bullet ” type and the other is of the lapel 
type. The former weighs only 14 ounces for which a response 
from 40-6,000 cycles is claimed. It costs £2 2s. od. The “ Bullet ” 
is designed for stand mounting and has a frequency range of 
60-8,000 cycles. This costs £3 15s. od. 

Of the new pick-up heads the one of principle interest is the 
27s. 6d. model which is designed for use with existing carrie: 
arms. The other two are replacement interchangeable heads for 
the Collaro and Garrard automatic record changers respectively. 

The price reductions affect all microphones and the De-Luxe. 
Standard and Junior piezo pick-ups. The De-Luxe which 
formerly cost 3 guineas has been modified and reduced to 45s.. 
the Standard now costs 35s., as against the original price of 
2 guineas and the Junior has been reduced from 32s.6d. to 27s. 6d. 


Other news of interest is that arrangements have just been 
made culminating in the appointment of Rothermels as distri- 
butors for ‘‘ Walco”’ sapphire needles. Details are not yet to 
hand but we understand that each sapphire will play about 
3,000 record sides without causing appreciable wear. 


Another Murphy Console 


The newest instrument to emerge from the Murphy laboratories 
is the “ A50C.” This is not (according to the Murphy News) 
just a console version of the A5o0 table model which was noted 
last month. Naturally, the 50C, was evolved from its smaller 
brother, but quite apart from the fact that a different type of 
cabinet is employed, the 50C embodies certain other modifica- 
tions all of which are concerned with improved quality of repro- 
duction. 


Advantage has been taken of the larger cabinet to modify 
the level of the bass response. In the 50C the special speech 
position has been omitted and instead this position of the variable 
selectivity switch provides a compensated response at the 
maximum selectivity end for the best intelligibility of speech 
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' T doesn’t take long to put your finger on the 

outstanding features of this remarkable set. 

Y Tuning, as we know it, is abolished 

, . .. you just press one of the eight little buttons 
and the station of your choice is tuned 





instantaneously. The change of waveband is 


also automatic. 


Bush 


THE SYMBOL OF RELIABLE RADIO 





The GRAMOPHONE 


— this amazing NEW ‘Bush mains portable, 
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What is more, there are frame aerials 
contained within the attractive and compact 
cabinet, so the set can be moved easily from 
room to room. 

And the price? Well, it’s a 1 
big feature because it is so 


2 GNS. 


small - - - i A 


Ask your Bush dealer about the P.B.50, or send a 
postcard for full details to BUSH RADIO LTD., 
Power Road, Chiswick, London, W.4. 
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**40 '* ALL-WAVE RADIOGRAM 

Excellent quality of reproduction, the 
double speakers and heavily damped 
acoustic tunnel giving exceptional definition 
of individual orchestral instruments, wide 
bass response without colouration or boom, 
and freedom from sound “ dazzle.’’ Piezo- 
electric pick-up for minimum record wear. 
Fibre needles can be used. Automatic 
record changer for 10 in. or 12 in. mixed 
records and variable speed motor. 12 watts 
output. ABC Tuning Scale. Automatic 
Tuning Correction. Noise suppression and 


‘ band-spread short-wave tuning. 
A.C. Model 


HIRE PURCHASE TERMS ARE 
AVAILABLE ON ALL MURPHY SETS 


Apart from this luxury model there are two 
other ete priced radiograms at 
£30 and £20. 


All Murphy Sets, exclusive of valves and 
batteries, guaranteed for a year. Prices do not 
apply in Eire. 

Murphy Radio Lid., Welwyn Garden City, 
erts, 
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E designer of a Radiogramophone has (among 
a host of others!) three important things to watch: 


1. That it will reproduce all musical sounds, from 
the deepest organ note to the highest harmonics 
of a violin. 

2. That all of them are reproduced evenly and 
without distortion or intermingling. 

3. That sufficient power is available to deal with 
the loudest noises to be heard. 


No ordinary instrument fulfils any of these require- 
ments, and indeed to do so completely is very difficult 
and costly. In addition, if the first is really achieved 
at the treble end of the scale, problems of interference 
from other stations on radio and excessive surface 
noises on records then become acute. 


However, in our “ 40” Radiogram we have made a 
determined effort to tackle the problem with, I think, 
better success than will be found in any others at 
anything like comparable prices. The “40” will 
reproduce notes an octave-and-a-half above the highest 
note on the piano, and will also deal with deep organ 
notes with equal efficiency. 


Now with regard to point 2—if one tries to reproduce 
a big symphony orchestra from a small source, such 
as a single loud-speaker, one’s ear becomes “ dazzled,” 
and the whole thing sounds blurred. In the “ 40” 
Radiogram we overcome this difficulty by placing 
two speakers side-by-side, which not only give a 
larger source, but tend to give the ear the impression of 
spatial distribution, so that .one can actually visualise 


the double basses being on the opposite side of the platform to the 
violins. The result of all this is that the reproduction, is wonderfully 
clear and distinct. 


On the final question of available power, we have taken the bull by the 
horns, and provided nearly four times as much as is usual—so we are 
not worried there! 


Many qualities in addition to the three I have been talking about, go to 
the making of a successful radiogram. But I must stop some time, and I 
hope I have said enough to send you along to a Murphy dealer for a 
demonstration. If you can try a “ 40” Radio- 
gram in your own house for a few days, 
alongside your present instrument, I should 
like to hear your impressions. 


E. J. POWER, 
Managing Director. 
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under conditions of high interference, such as are found on the 
short waves. 

As is usual in Murphy consoles special attention has been paid 
to the speaker housing and the angle at which it is tilted. 

The A50C costs £21 and the D.C.-A.C. D50C, costs £21 5s. 


‘* Television Questions and Answers ”’ 


Those who have doubts about the television generally are 
invited to write for a new leaflet—‘‘ Television Questions and 
Answers ”’—just issued by Alfred Imhof, Ltd. 

After a friendly and enthusiastic introduction by Mr. Godfrey 
Imhof a series of twelve leading questions on the subject are 
asked, the answers to which are lucidly given by Mr. Imhof. 
The development of large screen receivers, the chances of 
obsolesence and programmes are all dealt with. 

The leaflet is free on request. 


B.C.N. Paris Award 


We regret the error which occurred in the B.C.N. advertise- 
ment on page 35 of last month’s issue. 

The silver medal was not awarded at the 1938 Paris Exhibition 
for the simple reason that such an exhibition has not been staged 
in Paris this year. The award was in connection with the great 
Paris Exhibition of last year (1937) and not as printed in the 
advertisement. 


Marconiphone in France 


In securing the contract for installing P.A. equipment at 
Villers-Bretonneux where the new Australian War memorial 
will be unveiled on July 22nd, Marconiphone make one of the out- 
standing Continental installations of the year. 

The ceremony is to be conducted by His Majesty the King and 
M. Lebrun, President of the French Republic. Many thousands 
of visitors besides ex-service men from all parts of the world will 
form part of the vast audience. 

The amplifiers, loudspeakers and microphones are all of the 
latest Marconiphone high-fidelity type found to be so successful 
in outdoor installations. 

Several microphones are to be used, the King using the special 
Marconi microphone exclusively reserved for His Majesty on 
such occasions. 


New G.E.C. Range 


In common with many other manufacturers the General 
Electric Company Ltd., recently announced that their new range 
of instruments would include models which incorporate automatic 
tuning. 

Actually, the new series consists of fourteen models six of which 
are brought forward from the existing range and will be continued. 
Of the remaining eight, four include automatic tuning arrange- 
ments whereby certain predetermined stations can be tuned in 
by the pressing of a button or the turn of a multi-contact switch. 

Of the table type receivers the ‘‘ Fidelity-All-Wave Super 10” 
(model BCgg10) seems to be the most intriguing. As its name 
implies it is a de-luxe type of instrument which includes 10 valves 
terminating in a 15 watt push-pull power stage which feeds into 
two loudspeakers. The waveband coverage is unbroken between 
II to 550 metres and between g00-2,000 metres. The price is 
29 guineas. 

There are four radiograms included in the new range ; three 
are for A.C. operation and the other is a Universal (D.C.-A.C.) 
model. The ‘‘ Touchtune 5” (model BC3968) has a five valve 
chassis, incorporates automatic tuning and covers three wave- 
bands. This model costs 23 guineas. Its receiver counterpart, 
model BCgg60, costs 124 guineas. Model BC3868 is another 
A.C. radiogram known as the ‘‘ All-Wave Super 6.” This costs 
23 guineas also. It employs a similar chassis to the table model 
BC3860 (14 guineas). In this manual tuning only is employed. 

The last of the A.C. radiograms (model BCg918) utilises a 
similar chassis to that of the BCgg10 receiver. It has been named 
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the “Fidelity All-Wave Super 10 Auto Radiogram.” The 
fifteen watt push-pull power stage in this model feeds a single 
12-inch auditorium type speaker. The automatic record changing 
mechanism is of the usual eight record capacity type. This 
radiogram costs 50 guineas. (The D.C.-A.C. radiogram is a 
** Touchtune ” model costing 25 guineas. More about these 
later. 


Bush Radio 


As mentioned briefly in last month’s issue ten of the thirteen 
new Bush instruments incorporate automatic tuning devices. 
In one particular model the A.C, transportable model (PB50) 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue manual tuning has been abolished 
altogether. 

Of prime interest are the radio-gramophones RG52; the 
RG52G, amd the RG53. The chassis in the “ 52’s”’ are similar 





The new Bush RG 52 Radio Gramobhone. 


to that employed in the console SUG52 (144 guineas) which is 
designed to cover three wavebands and in which seven stations 
may be tuned automatically. The power output is about 8 watts. 

The difference between the 52 and the 52G radiograms is that 
the latter incorporates a larger speaker. Their respective prices 
are 24 guineas and 26 guineas. 

The “‘ 53’ radiograms are the universal (D.C.-A.C.) counter- 
parts of the “52” series. The automatic record changer model 
costs 33 guineas and the manually operated model costs 27 
guineas. Both the “ 52 ”’ radiograms are also available fitted with 
an automatic record changer at an extra cost of 6 guineas. 

A feature of the cabinet design is that the motor board and 
tuning escutcheon are mounted flush with the top edges so as to 
minimise dust traps and facilitate cleaning. 





Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


B Cc N Awarded Silver Medal 
a a w Paris Exhibition 1937 





Acoustic Radio Pick-up Emerald 
Loud and Medium Red Full Tone Needle 
12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 
THE POPULAR B.C.N. NEEDLE SHARPENER - - 3/6 each 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 


cneeatore: STHE B.C.N. COMPANY cno27r"Sice 


WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 
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by JOHN C. W. CHAPMAN 


WEEN, in April, 1926, I acquired the records of Chopin’s 

B minor Sonata, Op. 58, by Percy Grainger (Columbia 
L1695-7), I was unaware that I was laying the foundations of 
a love for Chopin’s music that has grown steadily with the pa.sing 
of the years. For me the art of Chopin signifies the quintessence 
of poetical sublimity in pianoforte music ; and I have the most 
profound admiration for his genius and for the virtuoso pianists 
who have given his compositions unforgettably beautiful and 
vital expression by means of records. 

As my expenditure on discs is necessarily limited, I have not 
yet been able to build up so extensive a collectiorf of Chopin’s 
masterpieces as I should like to possess. Still, the Twenty-four 
Preludes (H.M.V. DB2015-18) and the Four Impromptus. (DB2021- 
22), by Cortot ; the Fourth Scherzo by Horowitz (DB3205) ; the 
Barcarolle (DB 1161) and the Polonaises, Op. go, Nos. 1 and 2, 
(DB2495), Op. 44 (DB2496) and Op. 53 (DB2497), by Rubinstein ; 
the Bolero (Decca-Polydor LY6064) by Lily Dymont ; sixteen 
Mazurkas (H.M.V. C2008-g-10 and B3550) by Niedzielski ; 
the B Flat Minor (Funeral March) Sonata, Op. 35, by Leopold 
Godowsky (Columbia LX124-5-6) ; and some Waltzes, Mazurkas 
and Etudes by Cortot, Pachmann and Horowitz are possessions by 
no means to be despised. 

It was a pleasure to read in the January GRAMOPHONE, Mr. 
Wilson Lyle’s appreciation of the ‘‘ Funeral March’ Sonata ; 
whilst the recording is not of the latest vintage, these discs, on 
account of their interpretative insight and splendid artistry, 
are very desirable and usually well arranged, the First and Second 
Movements occupying two sides each. The break in the Third 
Movement comes at the end of the trio, the resumption of the 
March and the Fourth Movement occupying the sixth and last side. 

Niedzielski’s plum-label Mazurkas deserve to be very widely 
known. I must admit to a preference for Paderewski’s versions 
of the D Major, Op. 33, No. 2 and A Flat Major, Op. 59, No. 3 
{DA 1245) and Pachmann’s of the A Minor, Op. 67, No. 4, C Sharp 
Minor, Op. 63, No. 3 (DB 1106) and B Flat Minor, Op. 24, No. 4 
(DB861) ; but if Niedzielski’s meritorious renderings did not 
come within reasonable attainment of the red and light-blue 
label standards, I should find it difficult to listen to them with any 
pleasure. Sixteen Mazurkas for fifteen shillings! Not a bad 
bargain, when you come to think of it. 

I have discarded a number of Chopin records, principally 
On account of out-of-date or inferior recording. But I got greater 
happiness from Kentner’s interpretations of the First and Fantaisie 
Impromptus (12 in. Edison Bell) than I do from Cortot’s, much 
as I prefer the latter in the Fifteenth and Seventeenth Preludes to 
Paderewski (DB1272). I liked Levitzki in the Third Scherzo 
(D1814) and the A Flat Major Polonaise (DA1316), but was repelled 
by the harsh and clanging recording of his piano. Paderewski’s 
“* Black Keys”? and “ Revolutionary ’’ Etudes (DA 1047) and Pach- 
mann’s Third and Sixth Preludes (with Mendelssohn’s Prelude in 
E Minor, Op. 35, No. 1) (DAg27) and Nocturne in E Minor, Op. 72, 
and two Mazurkas (DB1106) were charmingly played, but dated 
from a recording standpoint. Other noteworthy discs were 
Brailowsky’s Etudes, Op. 10, No. 3 and Op. 25, No. 11 (Decca-Polydor 
CA8035) and Koczalski’s Berceuse and Etude in C Sharp Minor, 
Op. 25, No. 7 (Polydor). Of the Vocalion epoch, I remember 
— pleasure some good records by York Bowen and Maurice 

e. 

_ With all due respect to the ladies, I have heard no feminine 
interpretations of Chopin’s compositions that I consider equal 
to those of the most celebrated pianists of the stronger sex. Lily 
Dymont’s Bolero is the only recording extant, so far as I know, 
of this early work ; Rubinstein or Cortot might consider doing it. 
And it is time we had a good modern version of the B Minor 
a Op. 58, to replace Percy Grainger’s landmark in Columbia’s 

istory. 


Two non-pianistic Chopin records I value are The Betrothal, 
Op. 74, No. 16, beautifully rendered by Florence Austral (E506 
—withdrawn, Heaven knows why !) and the Waltz in C Sharp 
Minor, Op. 64, No. 2 (Columbia LX137) by Bronislaw Huberman. 
There is far more Huberman than Chopin about this, but the 
reverse contains a splendid recording of Elgar’s La Capricieuse. 
In his valuable article in the May, 1937, GRAMOPHONE, Mr. 
A. W. B. Webb said that there is little in La Capricieuse to show 
it is Elgar’s, save “‘ some warmth of colouring in the middle.” 
To my mind there is also that characteristically Elgarian quality 
which, for want of a more explicit word, I will call ‘* wistfulness ”’ 
—a quality pervading nearly every work written by Elgar, 
excepting the Marches and other ‘“‘ ceremonial’? music. Even 
in these, however, it crops up unexpectedly. W. R. A. could 
explain lucidly what I am boggling at, but Elgarians will know 
what I mean. 

If I wished to convert people who say they dislike Elgar’s 
music I should start by playing them this record of La Capricieuse. 
Followed up with the Second Bavarian Dance (D1367), it would 
induce a suitable mood for the Serenade for Strings (DB2132-3) 
and Dream Children (DB 2147), after which one would probably 
learn that a surfeit of Pomp and Circumstance and Salut d’ Amour, 
plus an inability to appreciate the Enigma Variations or the 
Symphonies, has caused them, while being only too well acquainted 
with our unofficial national anthem, to miss the Elgarian “ land of 
hope and glory ” which lies between the extremes I have indicated. 
Time allowing, I would conclude my snippety selection with 
Contrasts (DB2133), the Minuet and Warriors’ Dance from the 
Crown of India Suite (D1899) and the mighty Triumphal March 
from Caractacus (DB2142). I prefer the last-named to all the 
** Pomps and Circumstances”? put together; it has tremendous 
vitality and is superbly orchestrated. If this group failed to 
influence non-Elgarians, it would at least give them something 
to think about. To me, at all events, Elgar is Britain’s greatest 
composer, worthily ranking with the giants of music. 

Reverting to keyboard instruments, I find considerable pleasure 
in Bach’s Italian Concerto and the fourth side ‘“‘ fill-ups ’’ which 
Mme. Landowska so brilliantly plays (DB5007-8). The longer 
I live with my modest quota of the recorded instrumental work of 
Bach, Vivaldi, Handel and Mozart, the more profoundly I am 
impressed by the nobility of musical thought and wealth of detail 
which lie beneath their apparent simplicity. Here is music that 
literally pulsates with life ; the passage of time can only enhance 
its abounding virility and charm. In an age of powerful recordings 
how welcome are the Mozart Concerto No. 1 for Harpischord and 
Orchestra and the J. C. Bach Rondo (Columbia LX584-5), so 
daintily performed by Mme. Roesgen-Champion and_ the 
Orchestre Symphonique de Paris. (Do not overlook her Couperin 
and Daquin pieces on H.M.V. B8122—an exquisite three-shillings’- 
worth.) Standing midway as regards strength of recording be- 
tween these fairy-like Columbias and the incisive brilliance of 
Mme. Landowska’s H.M.V.’s is the delightfully tuneful and 
graceful Handel Sonata for Viola da Gamba and Harpischord, by Eva 
Heinitz and Marcelle de Lacour (L’Anthologie Sonore 49), 
consisting of alternate Allegros and Adagios. 

Though I have had much enjoyment from the three excerpts 
from Schumann’s Fantasiestiicke ( Columbia LX680), by Yves 
Nat, and Arabeske, Op. 18, by Horowitz (DA1381), and the 
pretty Moszkowski Valse in E Major, Op. 34, by De Greef (E563), 
I now find myself better suited by records of the calibre of Liszt’s 
Sonetto No. 104 del Petrarca, by Simon Barer (DB 2167). The 
Vivaldi-Bach Concerto for Four Pianos and Orchestra looms ominously 
in the Connoisseur list as a rather forbidding affair, but on records 
it resolves itself into two vigorously tuneful Allegros separated by a 
charming Largo, played by Heéléne Pignari-Salles, Germaine 
Leroux, Nicole Rolet, Piero Coppola and a Symphony Orchestra 
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conducted by Gustave Bret (D 2110-11). The fourth side con- 
tains the Prelude to Bach’s 66th Cantata, in which there is some nice 
flute playing. The recording is very good indeed. Grieg’s Ballade, 
by Leopold Godowsky (Columbia LXg-10) is magnificently 
played, but the recording dates considerably. 


One of my finest pianoforte records is the Mozart Rondo in 
A Minor (K511) by Paderewski (DB31338). Very lovable is the 
Rondo in D Major (K 382) by Edwin Fischer and his Chamber 
Orchestra (DB3110); and charming indeed are the Trios 
discovered by Miss Irene Matthews (French Columbia DXXg- 
10). As further examples of Mozartian felicity let me cite the three 
German Dances (DA1570) by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
(conducted by Bruno Walter) and the Quartet in A Major (K298), 
by the Pasquier Trio and René Le Roy (DB3365). Incidentally, 
James Hilton, in his ‘* Lost Horizon,” gives a striking estimation 
of Mozart in the words of the character, Father Perrault, who 
says: ‘* Mozart has an austere elegance which we find very 
satisfying. He builds a house which is neither too big nor too 
little, and he furnishes it in perfect taste.” 


I have derived great pleasure from the Bach Violin Concerto 
in A Minor by Yvonne Astruc and String Orchestra (Decca- 
Polydor CA8225-6) ; the Vivaldi Sonata in D (Columbia LX543), 
and Liszt’s Consolation (No. 3) and Smetana’s From my Homeland 
(Columbia LX558) by Milstein ; Schubert’s Impromptu, Op. go, 
No. 3 and Wieniawski’s Polonaise Brillante in D Major, Op. 4 by 
Heifetz (DB3215) ; Sibelius’s Romance, Op. 78, No. 2 and Danses 
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Chamtétres, Op. 106, Nos. 1 and 2 (DB2893) by Emil Telmanyi ; and 
the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto by Kreisler (DB2460-62), amongst 
others. And the early electric recording of Suggia in Sammartini’s 
Sonata (DBgo3) is still one of my favourite violoncello records. 


In the last few years I have found that short complete works 
suit my rather limited listening time better than long ones ; 
they also have the advantage of reducing to a minimum those 
irritating breaks in continuity caused by a long movement being 
spread over several sides. As records are meant to be played, 
I believe in getting rid of all that, through over-familiarity, are 
merely being stored. The old friends thus help to provide me with 
new ones, and my taste in music grows less hackneyed and more 
adventurous and exacting. 


As I started these musings, so I will conclude them—with 
Chopin. Up to the present that portion of his works I love the 
best is embodied in the Sonatas, Preludes, Impromptus, Scherzi, 
Ballades, Mazurkas and Etudes rather than in the Nocturnes, 
Waltzes and Concertos. I have found some compositions irritat- 
ing : the Tarantelle in A Flat Major, Op. 43 and the Valse in F Minor, 
Op. 69, No. 1 (H.M.V. DA12193), for instance. But these are of 
small consequence compared with the delight evoked by the 
records I have named and my eager anticipation of those I hope 
to acquire in the future. 

In conclusion, let me offer thanks for much wise guidance 
in the purchase of new records to THE GRAMOPHONE’S reviewers— 
especially A. R. and W. R. A. 


THE HUNTING OF THE PRE-DOG 


by COLIN SHREVE 


R. FREESTONE’S article, ‘‘ Plan for Pre-Dogs,”’ in the April 

GRAMOPHONE, made very interesting reading; and, as 

a collector with many years of hunting experience, I venture 

to think that some observations of my own may not be out of 

place. It will be seen that I am less sanguine than Mr. Freestone 

of any definite “‘ plan” being of very much use to the collector 
of old discs, ’ 


To me, the mentality of second-hand dealers is as fascinating 
as the finding of hidden treasure in their shops. 


A great deal of time can be wasted by the collector who lacks 
an understanding of the various types of dealer he is likely to 
encounter. One type is the antique dealer. He gets to the places 
of the sort of people who would have had the taste and the 
means to buy celebrity records in the days when such records 
were really expensive, and so he might seem a likely source for 
the collector to tap. But he is not ; for while he will give much 
time to studying the values of china, pewter, furniture, paintings, 
etc., he will not give a moment’s consideration to gramophone 
records. To broach the subject of records to him is to be treated 
with as much scorn as if one had asked him for some odd tuppenny 
cups and saucers. It is useless to tell him that record-collecting 
is a worth-while hobby, and that the profit on real rarities may 
be proportionately as great as that on any other form of “ objets 
d’art.” If he does not become positively rude, he will merely 
take, with manifest boredom, one’s name and address—and then 
promptly dismiss the matter for ever from his mind. 


At the other end of the trade are the junk dealers, most of 
whom are, from the record collector’s point of view, as impossible 
as the antique dealer. One variety that should be avoided like 
the plague is the “ hermit ” dealer. He sits in state in a dark, 
dusty and musty shop, crammed from floor to ceiling with 
bric-a-brac and rubbish that has apparently never been moved 
or even touched since the shop was opened. (Perhaps ‘‘ opened ”’ 
is hardly the right word. I have a feeling that shops of this kind 
must—in the dim and murky past—have grown, like some 
gigantic species of fungus.) 

How this type of dealer gets a living is a mystery to me. His 


shop seems to serve him as a nest rather than as a place of 
business and means of subsistence. Sometimes in my dreams 
(such shops are plentiful in dreamland), one of these dealers 
will talk about himself, and reveal that he has no need to buy 
food, as he is possessed of the ability to masticate such normally 
indigestible fare as mahogany tables and marble wash-stands 

. after which I pay him two pence each for the stack of rare 
records I excavated, taking away with me as many as I can 
carry and arranging to call back for the remainder. Then 
I awake. 


But in real life the “‘ hermit ”’ is a tantalising monster. He 
will smirk and look very knowing at the mention of records. 
Oh, yes, he knows the sort wanted—has hundreds (sometimes 
thousands) of collectors asking him for them—has been offered 
fabulous sums for certain titles, (he doesn’t say what titles—has, 
indeed, got those very records tucked away somewhere, though 
he can’t just lay his hands on them at the moment. As a matter 
of fact, the B.B.C. are after them....) At this stage, lest in my 
exasperation I strangle the poor misguided wretch, I flee, leaving 
him to his strange imaginings. 


Occasionally, but very rarely, one does come across a relatively 
helpful dealer in the poorer section of the trade. Such a man 
will be neither very old nor very young. He lives by using his 
brains, and is not unwilling to supplement his knowledge by 
listening to what one has to say. Unlike the ‘‘ hermit,” he does 
not subject one to streams of inane chatter. He is quick to 
recognise the expert in any particular line, and, indeed, relies 
upon selling to this class of buyer for his livelihood. The collector 
is best advised to tell such a dealer just so much as may be 
employed in the collector’s interest (mainly information that 
will enable the dealer to discriminate between the records to 
buy and those to avoid), and to offer him a fair profit on all suit- 
able records bought. The dealer will be grateful for the know- 
ledge, realising that without it he would not know the gold from 
the dross; and, treated fairly, he will be found loyal to his 
client’s interests. 


But, as I have said, this type of dealer is a very rare exception 











to the general rule. I have always found the average dealer 
either unwilling or unable (or both) to learn these mere essentials 
that Mr. Freestone has found so easy to impart. It may be that 
I lack the “ perseverance and patience” that are needed ; 
though, Heaven knows, in the days when I hunted at large 
for old records I used all the tact, care and charm that I had, 
or could assume, till I came to feel like a man stricken with some 
deadly complaint, seeking everywhere for a specialist and finding 
only quacks. Much of whatever sweetness of temper I may 
originally have had must surely have vanished during those 
hectic years when I was forming my library of records. 

As for auction rooms, of all the places where a novice may be 
*‘ had,” these are the worst. A knowledge of the “‘ ring ” and of 
reserve prices is essential. Without it, the novice may be carried 
away by his enthusiasm and bid for lots that have some fantastic 
reserve placed upon them by their owners (who must, I am 
convinced, be nearly related to the “hermit” dealer). He 
believes he is bidding against a collector or dealer as keen as 
himself to get the goods, whereas the sole aim of the other bidder 
is to force up the price against the novice in order to make him 
pay far more than the goods are worth. 

Tipping the sale-room porters (who are never averse to a little 
** palm oil ”’) may work well, but it may equally well prove fatal. 
For half a crown a porter will put a novice “‘in the know” ; 
which, as often as not, means advising him to bid for lots that 
have been entered by the porter himself, or by his friends, and 
for which he has arranged to have the bidding forced up. No. 
One’s only chance is to be as canny as possible, to be sparing 
with one’s knowledge and very sparing with tips; and then, 
with luck, one may outwit these men and avoid giving them 
false ideas on the values of old records. The fewer the records 


SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


by W. W. 


Continued from page 408, February 1938 issue 


The B.I.A.E. Report (Il) 


“Few institutions devote a definite weekly period to the 
gramophone,” continues the Report, under the section ‘‘ Mode of 
Use.”” It is difficult to know exactly what this means. If the 
implication is that pupils should listen continuously for forty-five 
minutes each week to recorded music, then I would say that, 
however desirable this may be from the cultural standpoint, 
there would be no music lesson, no formal teaching, that is. 
Personally I would suggest reserving such miniature record recitals 
for after school hours, the Gramophone Club, for example. 
Whenever a music lesson is in progress, should not a reproducer 
be always handy, ready at any moment to supply an aural 
illustration, just as the blackboard is always ready for supplying 
a visual illustration ? This seems to me to be the true educational 
function of the instrument. Indeed the Report implies this later 
on, where it refers to a gramophone as “ an auxiliary for parts of 
the music lesson.”’ 


“The non-specialist teacher requires records of a type not, 
as yet, available,” is the next point raised. Is this true? If so, 
what are the particular but unsatisfied needs? The Report 
should have stated clearly the nature of the demand ; and then 
made strong appeals for it to be met. Yet in the twelve new types 
of records recommended at the end of Section III, there seem to 
be no specific aids for non-specialists. 

The need for plenty of voluntary listening to the gramophone 
out of school time is very wisely stressed. My information is 
that this is on the increase, particularly in the better kinds of 
school ; and much more so than the Report suggests. But the 
idea that children should be encouraged to bring their own 
(or their parents’) records to school has in my own experience 
proved abortive. Only a few days ago I was presented with a 
Will Hay’s “sketch” for public performance! Previous to 
that I was brought a genuine Japanese song with instrumental 
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that get into their hands, the better for all concerned, 

There are auction rooms in London where miscellaneous 
goods are sold, and lot after lot of absolute rubbish is knocked 
down at an absurdly inflated price to ‘‘ Mrs. Brown.” This 
elusive lady never gives any sign of her bidding. or even of her 
presence in the sale room. It is my belief that these lots are sent 
in “on spec.”’ and put up again and again until they are sold 
at or above the ridiculously high reserve prices to bidders not 
“‘in the know.” And as for Mrs. Brown, I declare (as did Betsy 
Prig, of Sairey Gamp’s fabled friend, Mrs. Harris) that there 
ain’t no sich person. . 

The collector’s knowledge of singers and singing, and their 
relation to the gramophone, is only to be gained by long and 
loving study. The merits of bygone singers can only be judged 
by reference to the times in which they sang, by reading all 
available matter by authorities on the subject, and by meeting 
and listening to competent musicians who heard the singers in 
the flesh. Names are often magical—especially on record labels. 
But it is not necessarily a hall-mark of excellence that a sing-r’s 
name appeared on pre-dogs or other early issues. Fictitious 
reputations have been built upon this potency of labels, whilst 
other singers well worthy of a place in any archives have been 
passed over with indifference and even contempt. Knowledge 
is the collector’s safeguard against this and many other pitfalls, 

Yet, with all its trials and tribulations, hunting the pre-dog 
has its amusing moments. For instance, a collector friend of 
mine received the following postcard from a dealer: ‘* Come 
up and see me sometime—I’ve some ‘ Angels.’’’ Then there 
was another dealer (a woman) who said, in answer to my inquiry 
as to the price of her records: ‘‘ They’re all tuppence, sir— 
except ‘ His Majesty’s Voice,’ and they’re fourpence. . . .” 


JOHNSON 


accompaniment (also received as a joke). It is months and months 
since a pupil brought to school anything of value. I agree that 
the reflection is upon me, and my own teaching ; but there it is, 
By all means let us have the proposed listening rooms for this 
voluntary work, although if the pupils are to operate the gramo- 
phone themselves and choose their own records I strongly advocate 
some measure of “‘ remote control ”’ by responsible teachers. 

The Report mentions five strong reasons why the gramophone 
is an invaluable aid in music-teaching. (1) It reproduces music 
of such nature and such difficulty that there are no other normal 
means of introducing it into the classroom. (2) It is useful where 
no competent pianist is available. (3) It is indispensable in the 
** one-teacher ” school. (4) It frees the instructor to superintend 
country-dancing and rhythmic work. (5) It permits of constant 
repetition in whole or in part any musical passage undergoing 
close study. To these might have been added : (1) every type of 
music becomes easily available for the student — the whole realm 
of musical literature is opened to him; and (2) any musical 
example may be presented the moment it is required ; and this, 
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in successful music teaching, is of paramount importance. 

There is no mention in the Report of the limitations of the 
gramophone. In all fairness to readers, I think these should 
have been included. In my own book I felt honour-bound to 
indicate where the weaknesses lie. Without enlarging unduly 
on these limitations, I will state them thus: (1) the expense of 
records and good instruments, and the difficulty of borrowing 
records ; (2) the danger of pinning one’s faith (and opinion) 
upon one recording of a given work ; (3) manipulation of the 
machine and the records; (4) the weight, bulk, and fragile 
nature of records ; (5) the curse of “ tone-control ”’ facilities; 
(6) distortion by cheap or neglected reproducers ; and (7) the 
undisputed fact that in a small classroom a large-scale work can 
be -reproduced only in miniature. We must never lose sight of 
these unfortunate drawbacks. 
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F‘ JLLOWING up Mr. Bruun’s excellent idea, I shall start with 
revealing my particular style of collecting at this moment. It 
is well known that every collector, and not of records only, must 
specialise as soon as he has passed a certain line, and I have passed 


the preservation of old relics and saving them from the dustbin 
is still my chief object. But I do not keep all of them any more. 
Those I know are wanted by other specialists usually go there 
in exchange for things I particularly want. Often the parting 
still gives me a pang, but I have found since the first heartbreaking 
farewell that I usually survive, and more often than not I have the 
double satisfaction of having obliged a brother-collector and 
incidentally having got something I actually preferred. 

My specialities then are now: Pathé sapphire records, Edison 
Amberola cylinders and Re-creation records, new pressings of 
old recordings (I.R.C.C., H.R.S., H.M.V., Cat. 2, Odeon 
collectors series, etc., also mint condition older pressings, but 
invariably the latest edition possible, so quite the reverse from 
most other collectors.) Then recordings of rather rare items not 
available on electrical records, unfamiliar arias, duets and songs. 
Withdrawn electrical records of famous singers. And finally the 
as far as possible complete sets of records of those artists I particu- 
larly admire or am interested in. Impossible to give a list of these, 
they vary from time to time, and there are quite a lot of them. 
So far I seem to be the only collector who really specialises in 
Pathé, and-I wonder why this excellent make of record has suffered 
so long an eclipse. The curious thing is, that a good many 
collectors I know, including such well known ones as Mr. MacHarg, 
Mr. Wilhelm, Mr. Rabinowitz, Mr. Bauer, are collecting them 
quite seriously for a very long time, and agree with me on their 
rare excellence. Yet the idea seems to be prevalent that the 
average collector does not take them, or has something against 
them. 

I think the reason for this behaviour is that the average collector 
cannot play them, but that really is no excuse. Second-hand 
Pathé machines turn up quite frequently at auctions and in 
second-hand stores, and are usually very cheap. I got my own, 
a truly marvellous instrument, capable of playing the 14 in. 
records too, with 60 records in strong oaken boxes in the bargain, 
at an auction for the terrific sum of ten shillings. 

As everybody knows, the Pathé records are “hill and dale.” 
The sound undulations are not sidewise in the walls of the grooves, 
but on the bottom. They must be played with a round sapphire. 
Putting this sapphire-on-a-stick in the usual pick-up is useless, 
because the pick-up must then be turned go degrees, and even 
then the result is not agreeable. The only thing to do is really to 
hunt up the original machine, and those who have taken that 
trouble all agree than the old Pathé’s are nearly as good as the 
Fonotipia recordings, and certainly better than a good many 
G. & T.’s of the same vintage. 

What is the advantage of collecting this sort of record ? Well, 





it increases your chances to find interesting things a good deal. 
Here in Holland I find about one Pathé on every ten other records. 
In my collection they have always numbered about 10 per cent., 
at present 421 out of the total 4,018. 

Then there are a good many artists the collector of needle- 
records only can never hope to find, because as far as we know 
they only recorded for Pathé. Foremost among these is Jean 
Lassalle, the greatest of all French baritones, creator of an 
impressive list of operas, and one of the real immortals of the 
Golden Age. Then there is the equally famous tenor of the same 
period, Albert Alvarez, a regular visitor to Covent Garden 
during the nineties. It is rumoured that he also recorded for 
Odeon, but I never heard of any of those turning up, whereas 
I have six Pathé’s by him. There is the Wagnerian soprano 
Thila Plaichinger, who even made a record from Elektra soon 
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COLLECTOR'S CORNER 


By LEO RIEMENS (Holland). 


that long ago. Of course, I still pick up any old record I can find, - 
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after the premiére. The Italian soprano Livia Berlendi, quite 
famous in her time, and the Dresden prima-donna Magdalene 
Seebe. Ellen Gulbranson, for many years Bayreuth’s exclusive 
and never-to-be-forgotten Briinnhilde, Alma Fohstrém von 
Rhode, the famous Russian (or Finnish) coloratura soprano. 
Marie Delna, greatest French contralto of all times, and accord- 
ing to some who heard her in person, the greatest voice ever heard 
within human memory. She also recorded for Edison, but the 
exclusive needle-record enthusiast cannot hear those either. 

There were Pathé cylinders even of that legendary figure 
Jean Baptiste Fauré, the first Hamlet and the first authentic 
Mephistopheles at.the Opéra, and it is quite possible that these 
were also issued as records. Not to forget the Pathé speciality, 
whose records are all over the place, that exquisite and very 
important French tenor Jean Vaguet. Jane Merey, another 
Pathé speciality, about whose career little is known, but who is 
revealed by her records as one of the most charming and fascina- 
ting light sopranos ever before the recording-horn. Marie 
Thiery, the charming prima-donna of the Opéra Comique, 
wife of the conductor Luigini, who accompanied her records. 
And so the list goes on and on for a long time still. 

Then comes the equally impressive list of artists who did make 
needle records, but who recorded far more on Pathé, and whose 
records are not nearly so rare there. For instance Gemma 
Bellincioni, whose G. & T.’s are so rare as to be practically 
non-existent, while I have five Pathé’s of her, and know of at 
least a dozen others. Ada Crossley also belongs to this group, 
not to forget Emma Albani. Then there is that fine American 
contralto Eleanora de Cisneros, the exquisite Marguerite 
Carré, so long the queen of the Opéra Comique, whose solitary 
G. & T. has never turned up, but whose Manon-duets of Pathé 
did. Aline Vallandri her rival in Manon, who recorded the 
whole of Gilda and Micaela on Pathé. Recently even Ernest van 
Dyck was found on Pathé, and presumably better than his 
ill-reputed Fonotipias. 

Then of course, there are lots and lots of artists who had “‘ had 
their say’’ already on other makes, and who recorded there 
later. Or whose Pathé’s preceded their needle-records. But . . 
they all had items on Pathé they never recorded elsewhere. 
Caruso made three Pathé recordings in 1901, and two of them 
were never remade on G. & T. or Victor, the Entrée de Raoul 
from “Huguenots” and an Italian song composed by Antonio Pini- 
Corsi “Tu non mi vuoi pit bene.”” Admirers of Titta Ruffo 
will be interested to hear that he made records on Pathé from 
Siberia, “‘Fedora,” ‘““Chatterton” and the death of Valentine from 
Faust. The best record I ever heard of Ben Davies is that of 
**Here’s to the Maiden of Bashful Fifteen’? from Sheridan’s 
** School for Scandal,” a delightful piece, quite lost to the Pathé- 
scorners. Lest this list should grow too long, let me mention only 
a few names of notable artists who recorded on Pathé from 1901 
until 1926; in addition to those already mentioned: Kirkby 
Lunn (including duets with Ben Davies), Coates, Giorgini, 
Ancona, Galvany, Michailowa, Urlus, Forsell, Bispham, 
Elisa Bruno, Jeritza, Claire Dux, Pini-Corsi, Annie Krull, 
Plaschke von der Osten, Sammarco, Rousseliere, Bonin- 
segna, Hensel, Pertile, Fanny Heldy, Alfredo Costa (almost 
exclusive), Anna Fitziu (exclusive), Burrian, Arndt-Ober, 
Weil, Paolo Wullmann, Emma Calvé (a long and exceedingly 
interesting list, recorded about 1918. These are the best records 
she ever made) . . . there is no end to it. And all of these had 
several items they never recorded for the other companies, 
while of many others their Pathé records were actually better than 
their other efforts, for instance Calvé’s. 

Mention must still be made of the splendid complete opera 
sets Pathé was the very first to issue. They are all in French, 
withexceptionally strong casts. For instance in “Romeo et Juliette” 











none less than Jourmet sings Frére Laurent, the great baritone 
Albers (I forgot to say he, like Noté and Affre, was one 
more of Pathé’s regular artists, though rare on needle-records) 
Capulet, Yvonne Gall Juliette and Affre Romeo. Fanny 
Heldy was the Manon in the complete set, the last issued, about 
1920. Others appearing in these sets are Noté, Leon Beyle, 
Jeanne Cam: Vallandri, the wonderful dramatic 
soprano Mérentié, Maguenat, Charles Fontaine, etc. 

There are two types of Pathé records, those without label with 
the titles engraved in yellow letters in a half-circle, and the later 
type with the label. The first were in use until about 1917, 
and should be played inside out, at a speed of between go and 100 
turns. This speed often varied, like it did on other makes, but 
usually the correct speed is about 98. The later type must all 
be played at the normal speed of 80, and in the usual way, from 
the rim inward. They need no special machine, both types play 
on the same Pathé, the speed of which can 
conveniently be altered. 

There had been quite some talk once 
about whether certain Pathé’s, like the 
Caruso’s were original or derived from 
cylinders. Perhaps it will be quite a shock 
to some collectors when they hear that all 
Pathé’s were made from cylinders. All 
artists emphatically declare that they saw 
the cylinder turning while they sang, even 
as late as 1926. 

In fact it was part of Pathé’s special 
process, and I have reason to believe that 
the Edison “hill and dale” records were 
made in a similar way, as many items 
there were simultaneously available as 
cylinders and records, while the recordings 
were identical. How it was done isstill a 
secret. It is certainly not a case of common 
re-recording. On the other hand I believe 
that the famous artist who assured me 
that the original cylinder was flattened 
out under a kind of glorified steamroller 
could not have been in earnest. 

Yet this queer fact remains. The all- 
black records were issued in the most different sizes. The normal 
size was about 11}, inches but there also were the popular 
14-inch discs, then 11, 10, 9 and even 7 inch, and all these of 
the same identical recordings, all containing the same amount 
of music, the only difference being the volume. The larger the 
record, the louder. 

When about 1916 the new Pathé record with the label made its 
entry, many of the old recordings were also issued in that form, 
but preference should be given here to the original issues. Not 
only had they a broader groove, which resulted in a greater 
naturalness of tone and louder volume, but also did they cut off 
the personal announcements so peculiar to Pathé, perhaps in an 
effurt to modernise! On the old Pathé’s most of the artists 
announced the records themselves, so that one can hear the actual 
speaking voices of Caruso, Boninsegna, Slezak, and so many 
others. Generally I prefer the old all-black discs for all-round 
excellency, but of course one must take the recordings after 1916 
in the only form they are available. Calvé was never issued all- 
black, which puts the date of recordings at after 1916 and before 
1919. 

I have been assured from several sides that the naturalness of 
tone which characterises these records (just compare the Caruso’s 
of 1901 with the contemporary G. & T.’s and see how far Pathé 
was in advance) was entirely due to this secret cylinder process, 
which also accounts for Edison’s surprising results with his 
records, the best before the advance of electrical recording. 

Before I leave this topic, may I assure collectors that the exclu- 
sive Pathé tenor Enrico di Primo is decidedly not Caruso, as 
some foolishly claimed ? Not only does the voice not resemble 
the master’s in any way, but a picture of Di Primo was printed 
in the 1913 catalogue in my possession, and in fact he was an 
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authentic average second-rate Italian tenor, singing under his 
own name. How this rumour originated no one knows, but it is 
as absurd as to claim that George Baker is really David Bispham 
in disguise, or that Amy Castles was a pseudonym of Melba ! 


I hope all this will set collectors thinking whether perhaps they 
are not missing quite a lot, and letting countless treasures go to 
the melting pot, just because they ‘‘ cannot play them.” Let 
there be a rush on second-hand Pathé machines and further 
catastrophes be prevented. 


* Collectors will doubtless have heard the sad news of Chalia- 
pin’s departure from this world. Meanwhile the distressing news 
reached me that that delightful Spanish soprano Josefina 
Huguet, with Michailowa the first real gramophone prima-donna, 
was murdered in Barcelona a year ago. As that was before the 
period of the air-raids, it probably means she must have been 
shot down like so many of Spain’s best by 
the “‘ loyal ” anarchists. 

From Germany comes the news of the 
death of one more great singer, Erna 
Denera, famous Wagnerian soprano who 
recorded on Pathé (again!), Parlophone, 
Odeon and H.M.V. and is much admired 
by all who have any of these discs. 

More cheerful news came from Glasgow, 
where S. Greaves is doing great work. After 
a distressing period when nothing turned 
up, this collector was able to place him- 
self in one week’s time among the most 
important international collectors. It must 
be that a very fine old collection of a con- 
noisseur there was broken up, and the 
owner had been in Vienna and Italy, as 
most of the records are of a type never 
found in England and certainly not in 
Scotland ! Heading the amazing long list 
was no less a name than Hermann 
Winkelmann, the first Parsifal, whose 
records are the greatest find any collector 
can wish for. Only two records of him were 
known so far, and both passed through 
my hands (one has meanwhile gone to England, the other fittingly 
to the King of Collectors our common friend Mr. Robert Bauer) 
and the appearance of a third one, in original form and mint con- 
dition in such an unlikely place as Glasgow is certainly head- 
line news. Then there was the equally rare and famous Dresden 
baritone Karl Scheid tel, and then follows the most 
tantalising list of rarities, mostly about 1906, including a quite 
liberal percentage of Parkina, Lloyd, Demuth, Bland, Rische- 
Endorf, Michailowa, Mayr, Slezak, Elizza, Forst, Preuss, Farrar, 
Jorn, De Segurola, |Hesch, rare Destinn’s, Herzog, Herold, 
Elsa Bland, Saltzmann-Stevens, altogether well over 50 rarities, 
enough to make even the most unemotional collector green 
with envy ! 

I am usually above that, though I must admit I got slight 
pangs when reading the names of several personal Viennese 
friends and artists I am specialising in, such as Grete Forst, my 
dear friend Arthur Preuss, Richard Mayr, Mdme. Saltzmann- 
Stevens and others. As Mr. Greaves writes ‘‘ wild horses can- 
not draw any of these records from him,’’ but I hope that at this 
point of his collecting career he will adopt the wise doctrine of 
specialisation and eventually give them up to me ! 

As for rarities, my standpoint is that it does not matter so much 
who has them or where they are, the great thing being ; that they 
are in the hands of somebody who loves them and will preserve 
them for future generations. And who does not object, if it is a 
very great rarity, to having it re-recorded for the benefit of his 
fellow-collectors. I feel that Mr. Greaves, by rescuing this truly 
grand collection of rare German records, turned up so unexpec- 
tedly in such an unexpected place, deserves the thanks of all of 
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us. Without him the whole collection would probably have found 
its way towards destruction. 
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ANOTHER FAMOUS WORK ADDED TO THE 


DECCA 


“PERMANENT ” 


MUSIC LIST 


DVORAK SERENADE IN E FOR STRINGS 


THE BOYD NEEL STRING ORCHESTRA 
LEADER: FREDERICK GRINKE, CONDUCTOR: BOYD NEEL 


DECCA RECORDS X 214-5-6-7 
Complete in album with note by Alan Frank, 24/- 


GEOFFREY SHAW (PIANO) 


K.879.—March in E Flat (Bach) ; 
Anglaise (From ‘‘ French Suite, No. 3”’ 
Bach) ; Prelude in C Minor, Bourrée 
in E Major (Bach) 

K.880.—Gavotte in G Major; Three 
Minuets : (1) G Minor, (2) G Major, 
(3) G Minor (Bach); Minuet in G 
Major ; Courante in G Major (Bach) 
K.881.—Gavotte in G Minor (Bach) ; 


Polonaise in G Minor; March in G 
Major ; Musette in D Major (Bach) 


K.882.—Soldiers’ 
A Little Piece ; 
(Schumann) ; 


March ; 
Humming Song 
Northern Song, An 


FOUR I2in. RECORDS 


Chorale ; 


Important Event, Hunting Song, The 
Wild Horseman (Schumann). 


K.883.—Funny Story, Birthday March 


(Schumann); The 


Merry Peasant 


Catch me if you can, Old Bogie 


(Schumann). 


GEOFFREY SHAW (Solo Piano) 
and the PERCUSSION BAND from 


ST. HILDA’S, C of E HOME, BRAD- 


FORD. (Directed by Stephen S. Moore) 
FESTIVAL SUITE No. 2 


(Geoffrey Shaw) 
K.887.—Prelude—The Desert; A 
Queer Dream at 3 a.m., Pensive. 


K.888.—Drusilla Dances—March ; 
Scherzo in B Flat (Schubert). 


PRICES: “ X’’ SERIES 12” 6/- EACH; ‘“K’’ SERIES 12” 4/- EACH 


THE DECCA RECORD CO. LTD., 


1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 





PRESTO JR... 


HIGH 
QUALITY 
SOUND 
RECORDER 


Unlike any home recorder you 
have ever seen before, the Presto 
Junior cuts its own groove as it 
records the sound. No pregrooved 
composition or metal discs are re- 
quired. The records are made on 
Presto cellulose-coated discs—the 
discs used by broadcasting stations 
for making electrical transcriptions. 
Presto records can be played as often 
as any gramophone record—using 
ordinary steel needles. 


RX Rothaml 


Rothermei House 
Canterbury Road, High Road, Kilburn, 
*Phone : Maida Vale 6066 


N.W.6 radio-gramophone 





The Presto Junior recorder 
is mounted in a_ brown 
leatherette carrying case 
measuring 20” x 15” x 10”— 
weighing 35 pounds. You can 
use it anywhere; simply plug 
in to 230 volts A.C. It makes 
6”, 8”, 10” and 12” records 
and it plays any standard 
gramophone record. Easy to 
operate. If you can play a 
gramophone you can make 
records on the Presto Junior 
Recorder. Call at our 
showrooms for demonstra- 
tion. 


TO MANUFACTURERS 


A special model is available 
for installing directly into 
consols 
Further details on request. 








The only Work of its kind in the World— 
The Gramophone Shop’s 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 
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Some of the unfamiliar | 


great composers repre- 
sented in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Recorded Music 


AICHINGER, Gregor 
ANERIO, Felice 
ARCADELT, Jacob 

BULL, John 

BYRD, William 
CHAMBONNIERES, Jacques 
CLAUDE LE JEUNE 
DOWLAND, Joho 

DUFAY, Guillaume 
oer eee Girolamo 


GOMBERT, Nicolas 
GOUVIMEL, Claude 
HASSLER, Hans Leo 
ISAAC, Heinrich 
JOSQUIN DES PRES 
LASSUS, Orlande de 
LEONINUS, Magister Leo 
MARCELLO, Benedetto 


PURCELL, Henry 
RICHARD, the Lion-Hearted 
SCARLATITI, Alessandro 
SCARLATT1, Domenico 


VICTORIA. Tomas Luis de 
VIVALDI. Antonio 


| 


FIVE years of continuous preparation and 
research have gone into this incomparable 


588-page volume ... 


to-day’s complete answer to a lively demand 
by record collectors and musicians for an 
exhaustive and authentic reference work 
devoted EXCLUSIVELY to recorded music. 
It is truly encyclopedic in scope. For 
example, the Wagnerian music drama lists 
give, in addition, page and bar references so 
that the exacting Wagnerite may know pre- 
cisely how much ground is covered (or 
omitted) in any specific single-disc or album. 
There are 11 entire pages devoted to 
Debussy, 22 to Bach, 16 to Schubert, 18} to 
Mozart, 10} to Beethoven, and over 28 to 
Wagner ! 

Every record collector and music lover who 
desires authentic information about recorded 
music will want a copy of this remarkable 
volume—nothing like itanywhere ! The price 
is 14s., post paid. Send money order to. . 


THE GRAMOPHONE, "tonccn wa" 
Telephone: GERRARD 2136-7. 


Sole Agents in the United Kingdom for The 
Gramophone Shop’s Encyclopedia of Recorded Music 
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Looking back a 


UCCESS is not merely resting upon one’s 

laurels, but in these days of instability and 

constant change, we may be permitted to 
dwell upon the achievements of the one 
unchanged and unchanging instrument for the 
perfect reproduction of a gramophone record. I 
refer of course, to the “ Expert” handmade 
acoustic gramophone, “ The old reliable’. 
The three models of this instrument are known, 
and if I may say so, loved, in every corner of 
the world. 

The demand for this type of reproducer is 
small judged by big mass production factory 
standards of output, but it is constant and it 
numbers among its devotees many of the best 
known Musicians and Critics in the world. 

May I build a model of the “‘ Old Reliable ” 
for you ? Prices from £17 10 0. 


Looking forward 


HOUSANDS, if not millions, of Radio 

sets and Radiograms are produced and 

sold in this country every year and the 
majority of these outfits are a credit to British 
industry, I have no. quarrel with these and I 
know that I could not compete with them in 
price, but I also know that there exists a large 
and growing public whose musical appreciation 
will not permit them to remain satisfied with the 
To these music 
lovers the “ Expert”? handmade Radio sets 


results given by these models. 
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for 
perfect reproduction 
with fibre needles... 


A little extra care is needed, but how 
infinitely worth while it is, when results are 
considered !—not to mention the saving in 
cost. Records bought to-day can be just as 
good in 10 years time. We specialise in the 
right equipment for fibre needle playing— 


The Astra 2-piece Reproducer 


All electric just plug-in to A.C. current. 
Will prove a revelation to those who value 
good records and desire to hear good music 
at its very best—28 Guineas. 


The Astra 1-piece Reproducer 


This model has a built-in speaker and 
makes possible life-like reproduction for the 
smaller room. 20 Guineas. 


The Astra No. 6 Sound-box 


For those who cannot or will not have 
electrical reproduction. The most sensitive 
and reliable soundbox procurable. 50s. 
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¥% The Astra Green Fibre Needle 


For use with any soundbox—or the special 
round shank for use with pick-ups. 


and Radio-gramophones make a special appeal. 
I can supply a two-piece Radio set at 18 Gns. 
handmade throughout from the finest materials 
it is possible to obtain, other quality radio 
outfits are available at 25 and 35 Gns. according 
to the power output and cabinet work required. 
The standard “ Expert” quality self-contained 
Radio-gramophone at 36 Gns. introduced a 
few months ago is already a confirmed favourite. 
If you are interested in long distance or even 
world-wide Radio reception, you have only to 
let me know your exact requirements and allow 
me to quote you. Can I send you my latest 
lists ? 


Please send for details of any or all of this 
perfect equipment for fibre needle playing. 


The GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE LTD. 


Astra House 
121 Shaftesbury Ave. 


(four doors East of Cambridge Circus) 


LONDON W.C.2 
Telephone :- Temple Bar 3007 
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Mr. Bauer in Milan has meanwhile made the startling find of 
an unknown G. & T. of Marianne Tcherkassy, a great Russian 
soprano, who in 1910 sang Briinnhilde at the Scala, and created 
a furore on that occasion. She also had a glorious career in 
Germany in Wagnerian roles, and was a very important star in 
her own country. Thus do all great names turn up, even those 
we had never dreamed of! How long will it still be before 
somebody reports Bréval, Ternina, Jean De Reszke ? 


To end Collectors’ Corner, may I point out a slight mistake 
in Mr. Meadmore’s excellent article on Pouishnoff ? I am sure 
that music can have had a prenatal influence on that great pianist, 
but it is quite impossible that his parents can have heard Ester 
Mazzoleni in Odessa as far back as 1891. In 1934 Mdme. 
Mazzoleni, with her family, made a trip through Europe in her 
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motor car, going up from her native Palermo as high as Loch 
Ness to see the local monster, and coming back through Holland 
looked me up, to see my collection. I took that opportunity to 
question her a bit about her career, and was told that she made 
her debut in 1904, and retired in 1923. Her Fonotipia records 
all date from 1909 to 1912. Itis quite obvious that Mr. Pouishnoff’s 
parents must have mixed her up with somebody else. 


Mazzoleni was one of the foremost dramatic soprani in Italy 
just before the war, and especially noted for her noble interpre- 
tations of classic antique roles such as Spontini’s “‘ Vestale ” and 
Bellini’s ‘““Norma.”’ In 1910 she revived Cherubini’s “‘Medea”’ at 
the Scala (long-forgotten, and alas, since again forgotten!) with 
Isalberti, Frascani and Nazzareno De Angelis, and also sang 
that part later as a guest at the Paris Opéra. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 
(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THzE GRAMOPHONE, 
10a Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an answer 
or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does not imply 
his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


Busoni Records Wanted 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 


Could you through the medium of your paper find if any of your 
readers possess records by Busoni. It is known that he made 
records with the Columbia company before his death, and I and 
other friends and admirers of his are most anxious to find someone 
who possesses copies of these records in case they would allow them 
to be examined by the Columbia company with a view to repro- 
duction. The records would not be harmed in any way and 
should records exist which are not too worn for use in reproduction 
the owner would be doing a lasting service to many who would like 
to hear and possess copies. 

London, N.W.1. 


Records and the B.B.C. 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


Ah! I fear Mr. Billing read into my letter a purely personal 
complaint, when indeed I was thinking of the thousands of 
wireless listeners who hear a good record broadcast and have 
no means of knowing how to order it from their dealers. 

That the B.B.C. advertises daily is obvious : composers, 
performers, actors, variety artists, film stars (in particular), books, 
music, and the rest are boosted every day of the week. As I 
write, my wife is making a note of the “ best-sellers”’ that 
Philemon is extolling—and if this is not advertising I will eat 

I don’t think I will, thanks, Mr. Woodrooffe ! 

Due to some ridiculous contract, the titles “‘ Columbia, Decca, 
H.M.V., Parlophone, etc.”, may stick in the gullets of the 
announcers, although I see no reason why, after each broadcast 
record, they should not say, ‘‘ LX 123, K456, DB78g90, R1000 ”’, or 
whatever it may be. 

To me, hunting up a record is easy : I have my Encyclopedia 
(14s.), my H.M.V. Catalogue (6d.), and the other catalogues 
(not, however, to be had for the asking). Monthly lists, which I 
admit are showered upon me, are useless for the purpose. As I said 
at the outset, record numbers should be broadcast for the sake of 
gtamophone-lovers at large. 
Gillingham, Kent. 


Recordings Wanted 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


I am pleased to see that the long felt want for unrecorded works 
has again been brought forward by several correspondents. It is 
most vexing that year after year we get such absurd duplications 


U. CREIGHTON. 


W. W. JoHNson. 


and long continued, unnecessary surfeiting of over-familiar works, 
particularly of Beethoven and Mozart, when other much loved 
music has not even a single recording to its name. I feel sure, 
recorders would be well advised to release us from the glut of 
over-done works appearing now in their catalogues, and render a 
real service to the gramophonist by concentrating on first recordings. 
First recordings of standard and little known works of merit, 
should surely be the policy of the companies if we are still to 
maintain any further interest in the instrument. 

Mr. Reginald West gives some suggestions for recording which 
are splendid, and pointing out a glaring omission in the lists, of 
Delibes’ finest music that to ‘‘ Le Roi s’amuse ” which certainly 
should have each of its delightful movements put on discs, and the 
same applies to the splendid overtures to “‘ Richard the Third ”’, 
by Edward German, “ Robespierre ’’, “* Litolff’’, and ‘‘ Athalie ”’ 
of Mendelssohn. 

It would be impossible for anyone to enumerate even the many 
masterpieces that are unaccountably passed over by the recorders, 
but mention should certainly be made of that very popular work, 
of which there has been a crying need, I refer to the ‘‘ Variations 
on a Rococco Theme”, by Tchaikovsky. This masterpiece of 
the Delibes suite would I know be most welcome as their popularity 
is assured in the concert hall, and by all those who have heard 
them, whatever the brows. 

A recording of Bax’s sixth symphony would be a good thing. 
But I wonder if the themes are original—the composers own ? 
Such attractive and ravishing tunes struck me as very much out of 
place in this modern discordant age of music. 

Perhaps Bax brought off a clever hotchpotch of Brahms, 
Rachmaninov, Elgar, and Tchaikovsky. 

In any case I consider it one of the most melodious of all 
symphonies and certainly the best work Bax ever turned out. 
Perhaps though, that is the very reason, why it is rarely heard. 

Birmingham. F. R. WoopFIELp. 


To the Editor of Tuk GRAMOPHONE 


As month after month passes by, I feel certain omissions in 
our record catalogues become more and more conspicuous by 
their absence. May I, through your column, draw attention to 
the following works, and hope that my words will catch the eye 
of at least one of the Recording Angels ? 


1. Standard works badly in need of re-recording: 


Mendelssohn : Overture and Scherzo to A Midsummer WNight’s 
Dream, Beecham to complete the set. Sibelius : Symphony No 7. 
How much longer are we to endure that travesty of a 
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beautiful performance sanctioned by the Society ? What about 
Beecham this time and in the general catalogue? Or even 
re-issue in Vol. VI to complete the series of adequate recording of 
these symphonies ? Debussy : L’ Aprés-midi d’un faune. No modern 
recording of this at all. Schubert : Octet. A re-issue would be very 
welcome. Bax: Tintagel. The same again. 

2. Records wanted : Vaughan-Williams: Pastoral Symphony, 
Job and The Lark Ascending ; suggested artists Marie Wilson 
(solo violin for latter work) and B.B.C. Orchestra under the 
Composer. Delius: Appalachia and Seng of the High Hills. 
Beecham of course. Bax: Third Symphony and Garden of Fand. 
Bliss : Ballet Suite, Checkmate. 


Wilts. CHRISTOPHER LE FLEMING. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


The May issue received to-day brings the grand news of a new 
recording of the glorious Brahms Clarinet Quintet. Now if they 
will give us a new “ Hunting ”’ Quartet of Mozart my life will be 
complete. How about “ flagging ” for it. The one done by the 
Leners was beautiful but there was a bad surface defect in the 
ineffable slow movement, which was unfortunate. 

Can’t we all do something to encourage them to go on with the 
Haydn Quartet Society ? It will be an everlasting disgrace if it is 
allowed to die. I think I could get some co-operation over here. 

With gratitude to you for all these years of pleasure. 

New York. Norman E. GARDNER. 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 


Like Mr. Reginald West (see June THE GramMoPpHoNE), I have 
never understood why H.M.V. chose to record only two move- 
ments of Delibes’ Le roi s’amuse Suite (B4237). Despite the excellence 
of the recording and interpretation, the playing of these two 
movements serves but to emphasise their incompleteness when 
taken away from the rest of the Suite. Moreover, the Pavane is 
itself one of the shortest of pieces, occupying little more than 
half of one side of a 10-inch disc. Surely, the whole Suite could be 
recorded on two 12-inch records ? Judging from the obvious 
popularity of Delibes (whose music is so frequently performed 
on the wireless), there must be a sale for his recorded works ? 

A few months before B4237 appeared, I wrote to the Gramo- 
phone Company, asking them if they would record the following : 
Le roi s’amuse, Le roi l’a dit—Overture, and a more or less complete 
Coppélia. They sent me a courteous letter in reply, stating that 
my suggestions would be considered, but pointing out that they 
had already issued a Coppélia Fantasy. Whether it was as a result 
of my request or not, Le roi l’a dit was recorded soon after (B3942), 
together with the Coppélia Czardas and Mazurka (B3941). In 
due course, the Le roi s’amuse excerpts were issued, but we still 
have no uniform set of Coppélia. The existing H.M.V. records of 
this work are by various orchestras and of sundry vintages, viz. 
D1272 (Music of the Automatons and Waltz, with a considerable 
“cut” in the Waltz) ; C1939 (Variations and Waltz of the Hours— 
a charming record) and B3941 aforementioned. As regards the 
Mosaic Fantasy (C2204), I must confess that, personally, I prefer 
the Parlophone Fantasy, by Dr. Weissmann and the Berlin 
S.0.0. (E10813), but I hope H.M.V. will yet see their way clear 
to issue a uniform set of Coppélia, including, not only the move- 
ments previously recorded, but the Ballade, Nocturne and 
Festival Dance. 

So much for Delibes. Another composer whose works are 
tuneful and popular is Suppé, whose Paragraph III Overture 
might well be recorded. Then, there is the Giralda Overture 
(Adolphe Adam) ; Gounod’s Marche Cortége from La Reine de 
Saba ; Percy Fletcher’s Crown of Chivalry, and Massenet’s Ballet 
music from L’ Hériodiade. (One movement only of the last named 
has been recorded.) 

I am not always anxious for complete works, however, and, for 
that reason, I regret the disappearance of the abbreviated version 
of Scheherezade (Rimsky-Korsakov), which was formerly available 
on two 12-inch records by the Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent 
Garden (H.M.V.). Could we not have a new set of this version ? 
True, there is now a complete version on five 12-inch discs, but 
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(in all probability), to many of your readers as well as myself, 


a little Ri goes a long way. 
Newport, Mon. Rex H. Pucu. 
Gigli 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


I was amused to read the last paragraph of Mr. Gaisberg’s 
interesting article on Gigli in this month’s GRAMOPHONE : 

“‘ Gigli has undertaken to appear in every Italian opera in the 
1938 Covent Garden Season. He is, in my opinion, the only 
vocalist in the world who could undertake such a stupendous 
task.” 

For the benefit of those unacquainted with the details of this 
unique feat, here they are : Gigli has sung the leading tenor parts 
in “‘ Rigoletto ’’, “‘ Tosca”’ and “* Bohéme ”’. 

What a “ stupendous task ’’—and incidentally, what an Italian 
Season ! 

London, S.E.25. (Miss) R. N. Price. 
Lili Krauss 

To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 


I think readers’ attention should be particularly drawn to 
the new Parlophone records of Lili Krauss playing Schubert’s 
Sonata in A minor, Op. 143, with some Landler on the sixth 
side. At long last the engineers have managed to produce a 
record that really does sound like a person playing a piano and 
the naturalness of these records is remarkable. For some years 
we have been accustomed to records where the notes of the piano 
have been clearly heard but no one could honestly say they really 
created the illusion of a piano being played in the room. The notes 
have always seemed to be “in the air ” and not belonging to a 
keyboard ; there has been no stereoscopic effect ; and there has 
been no “ feeling ’”’ of the player’s fingers on the keyboard. In 
these Lili Krauss records, in addition to the amazing naturalness 
of the piano tone at the treble end of the scale (not that hard, 
brilliant, artificial tone so often produced) we do get the effect 
that the bass notes come from a different direction than the treble 
and we do get that most desirable effect, the feeling of the player’s 
fingers on the keyboard. The atmosphere of the studio has been 
so perfectly caught on the wax that it does not seem like a repro- 
duction at all but like listening at first ear to Miss Krauss’s 
performance. 

It seems clear that difference processes are used for H.M.V., 
Columbia and Parlophone records and for some time past the 
most nearly natural records have been those by Eileen Joyce. 
Parlophone have now gone the necessary step further and pro- 
duced the best piano recording to date and I hope that the method 
used for these Lili Krauss records will be universally adopted 
for H.M.V. and Columbia in future. 

Quite apart from the recording itself we have here most 
masterly playing of a fine work never previously recorded so that 
on all grounds these discs should at least be heard by everyone 
seriously interested in music and the gramophone. 

Southampton. J. K. McHarpy. 


Schnabel and Schubert 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


I have been surprised to hear that the recent piano records by 
Schnabel of Schubert’s music have not been well supported by the 
public. I feel that the reason for this may be that the publication of 
these records coincided with the last volume of the Beethoven 
Sonata Society, and that there were people who thought to 
themselves that Schnabel, having disposed of Beethoven, was now 
launching forth with Schubert. Plenty of musical people were 
disappointed with some of the Beethoven albums, and it may be 
that they allow themselves to be prejudiced by this personal dis- 
like when they see about the Schubert records. I feel convinced 
that they cannot have heard the records. I do not think that I 
am over-stating the case when I say that no musician with any 
pretension towards the possession of a well-balanced critical 
faculty will deny that Schnabel’s playing of Schubert is one of the 
supreme artistic achievements of our time. Those who have not 
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been fortunate enough to hear, and watch him play a Schubert 
Sonata are the poorer for it. 

I would like to try to persuade everybody to try if not the whole 
of the A major Sonata, the last movement. And it will be an 
education to them to hear how he plays the little Moment Musical 
in F minor. From his playing of this little piece Schnabel will 
make more converts than if he were to play the last five Beethoven 
Sonatas at a sitting. 

One eminent critic has said of these Schubert records “‘ Arthur 
Schnabel’s record of Schubert’s posthumous Sonata in A was 
mentioned recently as one of great beauty. It is now followed 
by his performance of the six Moments Musicaux Op. 94, on three 
H.M.V. discs. The quality of Schnabel’s Schubert-playing makes 
his highest claim for fame. It is not an exaggeration to say that 
Schubert’s piano music was never adequately regarded until he 
came on the scene. Those who have accepted the convention of a 
rather patronising attitude towards this music will have to revise it 
in the face of the beauty revealed by Schnabel’s deeply felt per- 
formance of pieces familiar enough but never by other hands 
allowed their full poetry. Collectors could hardly do better than 
concentrate on Schnabel’s records of Schubert ”’. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the public will avail themselves 
of the opportunity to hear these remarkable records. I feel sure 
that their efforts will be rewarded. I know several people in 
London who have bought the work, and it is their unanimous 
opinion that the records are of the type that one can play over and 
over again with increasing pleasure. If only people will support 
these records then it is probable that Schnabel will be induced to 
record more of Schubert’s music. I believe he has already 
recorded the great B flat major Sonata. Let us hope that he will 
also give us his readings of the Sonatas in D major, Op. 53 and 
G major, Op. 78, as well as the Impromptus. 

London, W.1. 


The Elder of the Pianists 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


I have unwittingly disturbed a hornets’ nest. The comments of 
three correspondents relative to my observations concerning 
Rachmaninov’s interpretation of his own Second Pianoforte 
Concerto demand the courtesy of a reply. All agree in describing 
me as an ignoramus and an imbecile and it is not my place or 
purpose to dispute the judgment of my betters. Nevertheless, I 
would like to remind critics that in my letter, I alluded to Rach- 
maninov as “ this superlatively fine pianist ” and I also remarked 
that “* Art, and the appreciation of art, is ever a matter of personal 
opinion ”’, a proposition which is surely self-evident to all who are 
interested in music. 

Even though I am musically illiterate, I still consider myself 
entitled to enjoy Mr. Sergei Rachmaninov’s great concerto as 
rendered by Mr. Benno Moisievitch. It appears that I have been 
deprived of the privilege to approach any music from the critical 
angle, and yet I am challenged to indicate a weak construction in 
the work under discussion ; any such comments, I am persuaded, 
would avail nothing. None can expect to have the last word in an 
abstract subject like music, since what is nonsense to one man is 
inspiration to another. 

Gillingham, Kent. 


Why Delete ? 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


I have often found that the wilfullest arbitrariness usual'y 
presides the deletion of many releases by the recording companies. 
In general I think that only the positive wickedness of a recording 
or interpretation, or the release of a new recording clearly 
Superseding the former one, would justify the deletion of a work 
of certain artistic importance. But, sometimes, we see some very 
good records deleted without either reasons. Such, for instance, 
the deletion in the last ‘‘ His Master’s Voice ”’ Catalogue of the 
Album of Schumann’s Violin Sonata, Op. 121, recorded by both 
Menuhins. And no fresh recording to replace it! Rarely have 
We seen a more unjust deletion. To begin with, the interpretation 
is splendid, and I could not imagine a more inspired performance, 


Denis Woop. 


Joun ALLEN. 
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more in the spirit of the work. The recording also is excellent. 
As for the work itself, I find the first movement the most beautiful 
and characteristic of Schumann’s work, and one of the most 
dramatic and moving works in the whole reach of music ; so 
deeply expressing a spiritual mood, an internal tragedy. i 

Sonata was composed after the first symptoms of Schumann’s 
madness, when he already felt dementia creeping over him. I 
have always felt, in this music, his farewell to life : life so beautiful 
and sweet despite all sorrow and bitterness! One can feel in it 
the soul relentlessly harassed and desperate and frantically 
struggling against the dark powers, shouting its distress and 
clinging to beauty and love! And what piercing melancholy 
in the song of the Coda! Almost a thanksgiving song closed by 
the last grim note of the threatening fate. Indeed, no deeper 
drama in music of Man and his Destiny, after some pages of 
Beethoven, that Prometheus of Music. The omission of this 
Sonata is all the more regrettable as the work is very rarely 
played at concerts, not being showy and brilliant enough for 
the Virtuose and, perhaps, too sombre for the ordinary concert- 
goer. Really I have never heard it given at a concert, unbelievable 
though it may seem for so magnificent a work. I think that, 
after Joachim—who was a great admirer of it—it has been very 
rarely played.. 

Not having been substituted by a new recording, I cannot 
but think that the ‘“‘ His Master’s Voice ”” Company has seriously 
slighted the musical amateur by deleting from its Catalogue 
this wonderful work, and the sooner it be replaced the better. 

Sydney, Australia. RicarpDo BAEzA. 


Flotow Jazzed up 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 

I was shockingly amazed on hearing a gramophone record of 
Flotow’s immortal aria, M’Appari Tutt ’Amor (Marta) jazzed up. 

I quite fail to see how, this new jazz version, could signify to 
anyone, that the aria is a song full of passion, sung by the tenor 
Lionel, who has been rudely rejected by Lady Hariet. 

As M’Appari Tutt ’Amor was one of the most famous arias of 
Caruso, I consider that this is sacrilege to both Caruso and the 
composer, Friedrick Adolphus von Flotow. 

Liverpool. Sypney A. Coxon. 


(See reviews in April 1938 issue, pages 481, 486. Ed.) 


Arthur Carron 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


Your correspondent, Ella C. Barnet, and other Sadler’s Wells 
opera enthusiasts will be glad to learn that the popular tenor 
Mr. Arthur Carron, formerly Mr. Arthur Cox, is to return to the 
scene of his first triumphs next season. 

Since he first departed to America he has been singing as 
principal tenor at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, znd 
has been re-engaged for his third succcessive season which com- 
mences in the late autumn. 

For his re-appearance at Sadler’s Wells he will sing Tannhduser 
in a new production of that opera. Later he will sing the same 
role in German in New York. 
London, W.C.2. ALAN BLAND. 
Press Representative for Vic- Wells. 


Tremolo and Vibrato 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


From the correspondence which has passed through the columns 
of THE GRAMOPHONE it would appear that many readers are unable 
to distinguish between the natural vibrato in a voice and a tremolo. 
I hope then that the following few remarks will help to clear up 
this difficulty. There is, without any doubt, a definite distinction 
between vibrato and tremolo. The former is a natural function of 
sound, the latter a deficiency in the method of production of vocal 
sound. Whether or not it be that I have a very sensitive ear, I have 
always found the two easily distinguishable. In corroboration of this 
I would add that when discussing the matter recently with a 
gentleman, well-known in the pages of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
whose knowledge of singing and singers, and whose experience of 
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opera at Covent Garden and elsewhere, go back over sixty years, 
I found that he too was very emphatic as to there being a distinc- 
tion between them. 

Let me explain the reason for this statement. First, sound is 
nothing more than the passing of air over something which thereby 
vibrates, thus causing the sound. It is almost as a minute trill 
on two notes far nearer together even than a quarter-tone. If 
too little air is passed over the instrument, the result is merely a 
breathy sound ; if too much, the pitch is indefinite and the result- 
ant sound is unsteady and raucous. As an example of this, take a 
blade of grass between the thumbs and blow lightly—nothing. 
Blow hard—a crude unsteady sound. Now give the right amount of 
breath, and a sweet whistle is produced. Exactly the same action 
takes place with the vocal chords. Pass too little breath over the 
vocal chords and they fail to vibrate properly, the result being a 
breathy note—well hardly a note! Pass too much over and the 
result is an indefinitely pitched, unsteady and uncontrolled sound 
—in other words a Tremolo. (There is also the question of the 
“ placing ” of the voice) It can be understood then why so much in 
singing depends on Breath Control. That is one of the reasons why 
the singers of yesterday were superior to the singers of to-day. 
They studied intensely the art of, and knew how to control, the 
passing of breath over the vocal chords. 

We now come to another point. In a well-produced voice the 
chords vibrate at an even rate, but this rate is different in every 
voice—some vibrate fast, in which case he or she is said 'to have a 
very steady voice (Caruso, Melba, etc.). Others vibrate very 
slowly, but nevertheless evenly, and in many cases the vibrations 
are distinctly noticeable. Of such a type was Bonci, Battistini to a 
certain extent, and greatest example of all, Conchita Supervia. 
Supervia had not a tremolo—her voice was beautifully produced— 
how could she have sung what she did with such supreme artistry 
if the instrument on which she worked had been faulty ? All 
Spanish voices are inclined to be more vibrant than those of other 
nationalities, but Supervia’s was even an unusual Spanish voice. 

Obviously, of course, voices can deteriorate with age and with 
misuse, and what was once a perfectly produced instrument can, 
through carelessness and overstrain, become a thing of horror. 
Even de Lucia who, in his early days, had.a voice of great beauty, 
developed, in later life, a distinct tremolo. There are, too, many 
Singers to-day earning big fees whose technique and whose 
vocal resources have deteriorated through overstrain and abuse. 
There are two glaring examples of my point. Gigli, who, fifteen 
years ago, had one of the most beautiful, and most artistically 
used voices in the world, has so overworked his vocal resources in 
the last few years and now to-day subjugates all and everything to 
power, power, and more power, that I fear he will not be able to 
run the race much longer. In Italy recently his performances 
have shown distinct signs of deterioration. Opposed to this method 
of “‘ making hay while the sun shines at whatever cost ”’ stands 
Martinelli, who through conserving his resources and never 
abusing his voice has to-day, though older than Gigli, an organ 
as beautiful as it was thirty years ago. So matured in fact that it is 
capable of undertaking such roles as Otello for the first time. What 
perfect control is shown by this supreme artist, whose vocal 
colouring too is as a rainbow compared with the dull, though 
powerful, utterances of so many others. 

I do not deny that there are many singers to-day manfully 
carrying on the great traditions of the Golden Age, but they are 
the exception and not the rule. When one remembers that thirty, 
forty and fifty years ago there were available many artists of the 
highest order to fill each role over and over again, whereas to-day 
if one singer is absent, Europe has to be combed for a substitute or 
the opera postponed, there is surely some justification for thinking 
that the general standard has declined. There are some fine power- 
ful voices to-day, but so many of them lack any colouring, and 
many have as much technical foundation as a newsvendor. 

Another singer who comes to mind is the Swedish tenor 
Bjérling. He has the makings of one of the most glorious voices 
in the world, but at the rate he is going I venture to believe that 
he will have no voice at all in another two or three years. He is, 
vocally, “‘ flat out ”’ all the time, and has no reserves. His closing 
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phrases on his record of O Paradiso show an organ strained to 
the utmost for power, power, power. “‘ Quantity before quality ” 
seems to be the modern slogan. Let anyone hear too Gigli’s 
latest effort in La Bohéme. ‘There is a voice still powerful but 
bereft of any vestige of colouring and turning very white—the 
price paid for continual overloading of its capacity. But so long 
as the huge open-throated outpourings continue, the crowd 
will shout bravo. 


I know that the music of the last few years makes far greater 
calls on the resources of a singer to-day, as compared with the 
music of Verdi for example, but that does not do away with the 
fact that the methods employed of coping with it are ruinous 
to the organs. As Mr. Freestone said in his excellent article in 
the April number of THE GRAMOPHONE, too many singers will 
not develop the vocal organs to a requisite degree, but plunge 
headlong, after two or three years’ study into the heroic roles of 
Puccini, Wagner, and even Nerone and other modern vocal- 
orchestral duets. Their art is built on sand, whereas that of 
Plancon, Battistini, de Reszke, Journet, Scotti, Bonci, de Luca, 
Marconi, Schumann-Heink, Sembrich, Melba and their like 
was built on a solid rock. To put this into another simile, the 
wear and tear at 50 m.p.h. is far greater on a motor car capable 
of only 50 m.p.h., than on a car capable of 90 m.p.h. Just so, 
the great artists of yesterday had resources far in excess of their 
requirements ; to-day they are “flat out!”’ Plangon could sing, 
and did do so as an exercise, ‘‘ Io son Titania” as well as any 
soprano, but though he never needed for his roles the technique 
required for this, he always had the reserve, and what he did 
was far below the limits of his capacity. 

As proof, however, that music to-day can be tackled with a 
beauty of technique and a vocal colouring of the highest order, 
one has only to hear Herbert Janssen. Here indeed is the standard 
set by those of the last generation and handed down through 
Chaliapine, de Luca and Martinelli to those who, like Janssen, 


can uphold it. In the Magic Flute at Covent Garden this season’ 


he .has stood out—alone. In Lohengrin he was to be heard on 
May 25th and here again he stood out from the rest of the 
uninspired and very mediocre singing. His scene with Ortrud 
in Act II was a superb vocal display of hatred, yet never lacking 
in a glorious torrent of tone. But whereas Janssen is an exception 
to-day, there were many of his calibre thirty and forty years ago. 
We have only a vestige of their great art to-day, but even judging by 
the examples left on gramophone records made when the industry 
was young and the medium strange and nerve-racking to the 
singer, there are far more examples of great singing than we 
hear to-day. As Mr. Barnett says, ‘“‘ No one exactly knows what 
anything sounds like to anyone else.’’ What is, in fact, pleasing 
to one ear may be distasteful to another, but there can be no 
doubt as to the perfect or faulty production of that voice. The 
unique quality of Destinn’s voice was not pleasing to many ears, 
but no one can dispute the beauty of her technique or the manner 
in which she controlled and employed her resources. I too, with 
Mr. Freestone, would be glad to know of any singer to-day 
who could phrase the “ Vissi d’Arte ” as she does, obtain the poise 
and control of Caruso in “ Spirto Gentil,’’ or of Battistini in 
“*O Sommo Carlo,” express the pathos of Tamagno in the death 
of Otello, or the beautiful phrasing and perfect ease of Plancon 
in the “ Magic Flute.” 

Cheshire. Gorpon C. Simpson. 

P.S.—It is fine to hear that the superb art of Herbert Janssen 
has been once more acknowledged, as he is to be the principal 
baritone at the Metropolitan, New York. 


Rigoletto—Covent Garden—Summary of criticisms. ‘“ Per- 
formance was adequate.” ‘“‘ Things romantic, glamorous and 
magical did not enter into this performance.” ‘“‘ Taglialue’s 
method of production did not pleasantly engage the ear.’’ I ask 
you! Are these the modern Melbas, Sembrichs, Sammarcos, 
Ruffos, Carusos, Scottis. Yes, it would seem to be the undefinable 
magic of personalities which is so sadly lacking. Things are 
merely adequate to-day. 
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The Opera Season 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


I have followed the Cigna-Turner question with great interest 
and find that both these well-known singers have been well 
defended. I would like to point out to Mr. Loudon Merry, 
however, that neither Miss Naomi Jacob nor Mr. Michael 
White made Cigna to be a complete artist; their opinions 
showed Cigna as being superior to Eva Turner. 

Mr. Merry mentions some singers whom he considers worthy 
of the title ‘‘ Singers of the modern Golden Age.” He includes 
Arangi-Lombardi, Toti dal Monte, Marie Olszewska, Schipa, 
Martinelli and Stabile, most of whom are long past their best, 
and no longer pertaining to any list of singers of the present age. 
The absence of such names as Leider, Caniglia, Tossinori, Klose, 
Vilker, Masini, Mauzeri and Pasero, would, to my mind, be 
inexcusable in any list featuring the finest present-day singers, 
though I can see no justification in including Joan Cross, Rose 
Bampton, Patzok or Borgioli. 

Oxford. H. H. D. LancasHire. 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 
i have been carefully following your correspondence, and in your 
last issue J. Loudon Merry wrote saying that Joan Cross’ voice was 
like that of Mme Marchesi. I for one agree, as I think Miss 
Cross has an excellent voice and no notice ever seems to be taken 
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of her powers, probably because she happens to sing at the 
** Wells ” and not at Covent Garden. 

There are also several other singers of Sadler’s Wells fame, to 
whom I should like to draw some attention. One is Mr. John 
Wright, and I am sure anyone who has heard him will agree with 
me. He not only looks every part he sings, but sings as well, with 
a wonderfully powerful voice. He and Miss Cross make the finest 
Butterfly cast I have ever seen at the ‘‘ Wells”. I also suggest that 
H.M.V. should make a record of the Love Duet from Butterfly 
with these two singers. 


Bucks. P.W. 


Alfred Piccaver 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 

I have just listened in with great pleasure to a programme of 
operatic music with that great British tenor Alfred Piccaver. 
It makes me wonder why the English musical public allowed him 
to remain in Vienna so long. I have never heard any other 
British tenor render that exceptionally dramatic—Un di all 
cazzuro spazio from Andrea Chénier, as good. With what ease he sang 
Fior che avevi a me tu dato (Carmen) and Vesti la giubba (Pagliacci) and 
yet with what dramatic intensity. Surely he is as good if not better 
than the majority of international tenors who have sung here of 
recent years. Reading Alfred Piccaver’s article in THE GRAMOPHONE 
of June 1933 I see that he has sung at Covent Garden. Can anyone 
inform me in what roles he has appeared ? 


Barnstaple. W. R. BrrcHatt, 
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FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


LANS for the November Conference, which is receiving the full 

support of the Federation, are forging ahead, and enquiries are 
coming in from all parts, even from abroad. As the arrangements 
develop they will be announced in these notes each month. Meanwhile 
members of affiliated societies who are interested should write to the 
Chairman (62, First Avenue, Gillingham, Kent) so that they may be 
posted with information and learn of special concessions. 

Societies will shortly be receiving a batch of suena from the 
Secretary, which will include the report of the Annual General Meeting, 
details of the proposed Record Club, and a letter (to London societies) 
from the i . It is hoped that the Record Club scheme will 
receive early attention by societies, as plans for its development cannot 
proceed until the feeling of individual groups is known. The main 
points arising at discussions should be forwarded to the Secretary as 
soon as possible. 

A visitor from the U.S.A., Mr. George C. Leslie, whose name is not un- 
known to the Correspondence pages of THE GRAMOPHONE made contact 
with the Federation on his arrival in England in order to see the work 
of our gramophone societies. He is himself the organiser of a private 
society near New York, but he regrets there is no society movement in 
America such as ours. Arrangements were made for him to attend a 
meeting of the Gillingham Society, where he soon made his presence 
felt by taking part in a discussion on the question as to whether a 
composer is always the best performer of his own works. Mr. J. Allen, 
who has achieved notoriety (or nonentity ?) by his letters on the subject 
in THe GRAMOPHONE, suitably defended himself, and learned with 
surprise and gratification that his views have been endorsed by leading 
American music critics. Mr. Leslie is visiting other societies in London, 
and we hope he may become sufficiently enthusiastic about our societies 
to stimulate his brother gramophiles in America to get together, hear 
a few records, and say their say. 


MINIATURE HISTORY No. 14 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 


Founded in December, 1935, by C. N. Holt (not now connected 
with the Society) and F. G. Youens, from remnants of the South Bucks 
Gramophone Society. Fortnightly meetings from September to May 
for personal music-making and record recitals. President : Sir Gran- 
ville Bantock ; Vice-President: Sir Walford Davies (both of whom 
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live close at hand). Headquarters: Tudor Café, High Street, High 
Wycombe. Membership: 20. 

First Secretary: Mr. F. G. Youens, who since 1936 has also been 
Chairman. 

Special features: (1) personal music-making ; (2) sponsored public 
concert last November when a member, Ippolit Motchalov (Russian 
émigré), headed the bill; (3) publishes monthly The Mediant (3d.) 
under editorship of Mr. F. G. Youens. 

Further outlook—unsettled. 


SOCIETY REPORTS 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


Mr. Outwin entertained the Circle at his residence and presented a 
programme including Schubert—ist and 2nd mvts. of Quintet in 
C major, Op. 163, Pro Arte and Pini, Mozart—first three movements 
of Clarinet Quintet in A (KF81), Roth Quartet and Bellison. J. 
Strauss—Excerpts from Der Rosenkavalier with L. Lehmann. E. 
Schumann and M. Olszewska as principal artistes. The evening wound 
up with a pianoforte work by Liszt played by our host. 


Birmingham Gramophone Circle 


Mr. C. A. Butcher’s very entertaining programme consisted of 
Variations in F minor (Paderewski), Horowitz’s renderings of Chopin’s 
Mazurka in F minor and Etude in F major and De Pachmann’s Etude 
in G major. 

Elizabeth Schumann’s lovely voice was heard in Cradle Song (E555). 
Mozart’s Mondnacht (H.M.V. DB1845) and My Lovely Celia (DA1416). 
In glorious contrast Chaliapin sang The Song of the needy Pilgrim and 
Sir Charles Santley in a record of 1908—Simon the Cellarer (E82). 

The Orchestral works were : Boccherini’s Cello Concerto (DB3056-8), 
and a fine conclusion in “‘ Semiramide ” under Toscanini. 

Hon. Sec.: Mr. E. C, Instone, 481, Warwick Road, Solihull, Worcs. 


Chelsea Recorded Music Society 


Our May programme was presented by Miss Skelton and included 
Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro for Strings played by the Boyd Neel 
orchestra (Decca K775-6), Delius’s Brigg Fair and Falla’s El Amor 
Brujo. Two short works, both very enjoyable, were Schumann’s 
Toccata, Op. 7, played by Barer on one side of H.M.V. DB 2674, and 
a recording by the Gorden String Quartet of Turina’s La Oracion del 
Tosero (Col. LX618). 


Pie i — in mia 
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Clacton and District Gramophone Society 


At the first May meeting the programme was in the hands of the 
Society’s chairman, Mr. H. G. V. Rumball, who gave us a mixed bag, 
and departed somewhat from the usual routine by presenting, in addi- 
tion to Dvordk’s New World Symphony and, by special request, the 
Max Bruch Violin Concerto No. 1, the Columbia recording of Act IV 
of La Bohéme. This last item, which occupied the whole of one half of 
the programme was listened to with interest and pleasure by all present. 

Mrs. Spencer Palmer was the recitalist on the 18th May, and her 
programme consisted entirely of instrumental music, including Sym- 
phonic variations, by César Franck and the Schubert Symphony in 
C major. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


At the second May meeting the Society had a visit from its neighbours 
of the Beckenham group. The programme, given by Mr. Graves, 
consisted of national folk songs and dances. The range was wide 
geographically—from Denmark and Sweden, to Finland, France and 
Germany ; Switzerland, Hungary, and Russia ; Rumania and Italy. 
Although all of similar type, the music was distinguished by national 
characteristics ; tempo and mood. Further interest being added-by the 
variety of instruments heard (which included zither, guitar, accordion, 
and the vocal instrument known as “ yodelling ”’). 

The Finnish folk-song had a patriotic flavour; the German was 
characterised by a placid cheerfulness, and particular delight seemed 
to be taken in the words, contrasted with the zest in actual singing in 
the French and Italian examples. 

Another interesting aspect (in the orchestral records) was the great 
variation in tempo encountered in different countries for the same 
dance. Indeed, this was not confined to country, but could be varied to 
suit the occasion or the mood. 

Many of the records were exclusive to the country of origin, and 
Mr. Graves having witnessed many of these dances, wished that his 
audience could do so too; he did not, however, offer to demonstrate 
any of the steps. 

The Chairman in his vote of thanks to Mr. Graves and the Beckenham 
Society, noted that English folk-songs had not been included. I think 
that in England, however, folk-dance music does not bear quite the 
same relationship. Abroad it is still the music of the people, whereas 
here it is like other relics of the past, of interest only to the few, and 
therefore to be labelled “ high-brow.” We have our well-loved old 
ballads, it is true, but these are not in the same category. This seems to 
support the theory that the English are not, on the whole, a musical 
nation. 

July meetings, Fridays 8th, 22nd. Visitors welcome. Commence 
8 p.m., All Saints’ Hall, Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, S.E.26. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 


The Quintet in A minor, commonly known as The Trout, and Sym- 
phony No. g in C major were the two main works presented in a 
Schubert programme by Miss D. Lewis. 

The first June meeting was a lecture-recital on the development of 
keyboard music given by Mr. N. F. Pharoah. Beginning with a Bach 
fugue (clavichord) and some Farnaby fragments (virginals), Mr. 
Pharoah continued with a Purcell Suite for Harpsichord, and a number 
of typical piano pieces by Chopin and Beethoven. After the interval 
(during which our American visitor joined in discussion) we heard the 
piano in combination with other instruments : Jota by Falla, the G 
major Trio by Haydn, and finally the First Piano Concerto by 
Tchaikovsky. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


A plebiscite programme included the Elgar Violin Concerto, and 
the Unfinished. Both fine performances, the Schubert (Vienna Phil- 
harmonic) being outstanding. 

At the following meeting we heard the broadcast of Beethoven’s 
Fifth conducted by Toscanini—an experience listeners will ever 
remember. After the interval we heard the first volume of the Mozart 
Opera Society’s album of “ Don Giovanni” by the Glyndebourne 
company. Leporello’s part called for especial praise. This album is 
an addition to our library of which we are proud. 

Enquiries to : Mr. G. Carter, 86, Adley Street, Clapton, E.5. 


Hastings and District Recorded Music Society 


Mr. Alex McLachlan, a well-known contributor to THE GRAMOPHONE 
gave us a lecture-recital entitled, Plan Your Listening. He dealt com- 
prehensively with the often discussed problem of the ideal balance to 
be achieved in building up programmes for the evening’s listening, and 
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his illustrations were cleverly chosen records which admirably brought 
home his points. This was our last meeting of the session. 

Next session commences in September, and intending new members 
should communicate with the Hon. Sec.: 69, Pevensey Road, St, 
Leonards-on-Sea. 


Horsham Gramophone Society 


Members brought their favourite records to the May meeting for an 
orchestral competition. Winner, by popular vote is Beethoven’s Romance 
in F for violin and orchestra, delightfully played by Mischa Elman and 
orchestra conducted by Lawrance Collingwood, H.M.V. DB184. 


Happy owner, Mr. W. Sales, receives prize, a 4s. record. Closely in 
’ 


running, items by Greig, Mozart and Haydn. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


The twenty-sixth session closed on May 16th with a lively Annual 
Meeting Pm | arrangements are already in hand for an attractive 
twenty-seventh. In the meantime summer meetings will be held 
monthly, future ones being on July 11th and August 8th at 7.30 p.m., 
at India Buildings. We shall be very pleased to welcome visitors at 
these meetings at which special programmes will be presented. Further 
details may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary Mr. J. W. Harwood, 
** Casa,” Rangemore Road, Liverpool, 18. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


Mr. R. P. A. Lewis’s recital consisted chiefly of the Sibelius Violin 
Concerto and the Vaughan Williams Fourth Symphony. We greatly 
appreciated the opportunity of hearing these contemporary master- 

1eces. 
‘ An extra recital was provided by Dr. Elkan at his flat, where we were 
entertained by a sound film on the Duo-trac instrument. This was 
followed by a splendid recording of the Dvorak ’Cello Concerto on Dr. 
Elkan’s self-designed instrument which incorporates twin-turntables, 
and eliminates pauses during record changing. 

Miss Matthews gave a recital of Mozart’s lesser known chamber 
works, including the G major Trio (K564) and the Quintet in E-flat 
major (K452). 

Write to the Secretary at 39, Netherhall Gardens for particulars of 
forthcoming recitals. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 


Another enjoyable programme was contributed to our syllabus this 
month by Mr. R. P. A. Lewis, whose subject was Haydn. Those present 
were privileged to hear several works drawn from Society recordings 
which included the String Quartets in C major, Op. 1, No. 6. and in 
E-flat, Op. 33, No. 2. Also very satisfying were the two symphonies 
No. gg in E-flat and No. 92 in G major (Oxford), both superbly 
recorded. 

We still have room to put some extra chairs, and any interested 
reader would be welcomed at our headquarters. Why not send a 
post card to Mr. L. Palmer, 56, Muirkirk Road, Catford, S.E.6, for 
full particulars of the society ? 


The Southport Gramophone Society 


The June programme given by Mr. Sydney A. Howgate was an 
alphabetic survey of composers entitled ‘“‘ From Albeniz to Zeller,” 
and consisted entirely of short works. The nature of the programme 
made those varied in character, and it was interesting to try to forecast 
which composer would be chosen for each letter. Mr. Howgate’s 
ingenuity was taxed by some of the letters, but he was beaten only by 
“* X,” and managed to think of such people as Urbach and Yoshitomo, 
though shortage of time prevented us from hearing them. The list 
of performers was as miscellaneous as the composers, and this idea seems 
an excellent basis for a miscellaneous programme. 

July meeting : 1st “‘ Early Italian Music,” presented by the Secretary, 
Mr. A. Engel. August meeting : 5th, Act I of ‘“ Don Giovanni” 
presented by Mr. G. F. Riley. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


Interesting recitals have been given by Mr. W. H. Lewis, with an 
all-Schubert selection, and Mr. G. Burton, whose programme was of 
the modern-and-ancient (in that order) type. Schubert apparently 
pleases everybody ; but to follow Sibelius by Bach and Mozart is to 
invite criticism—and, in this Society, to get it. 

Mr. J. A. Clements, of 239 Park Lane, N.17, will be pleased to supply 
particulars of the meetings to be held on July 7th and aist. 
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